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TOMMY KABU MOVEMENT OF THE PURARI DELTA! 


By RosBert F. MAHER 


recurrent phenomenon of acculturation experience in the Melanesian area has 
been the rise of local movement as a consequence of native interaction with 
the European world. Such movements have been numerous and varied. Some, such 
as the much heard of Cargo Cult type, have been turned by their invalid assumptions 
about the contact situation in directions which have often been grotesque in terms 


of societal survival. Others have attempted to organize the people’s changing lives 
in respect to actions and goals which reflect a relatively accurate appraisal of the 
contact world. An important example of the latter is the Tommy Kabu Movement 
of the so-called Namau-speaking people of the Purari Delta of Papua, a coilection 
of six tribes, the Konki, I’ai, Kaimari, Baroi, Maipua and Vaimuru, whose members 
speak dialects of a common language and possess very similar variants of a common 
culture.” 

Viewed only from 1946, events in the Delta appear explosive. In a sense they 
were, but their clear foreshadowing was present in the probing efforts of the years 
before. By the beginning of World War II, Purari culture had developed a history 
of more than two decades of very tentative experiment with attempts at solving 
the problems of acculturation. Little in the way of satisfactorv solutions had been 
found, but the experience was there, and the impression was profound. To a people 
who had, over these past years, a growing feeling that their own culture was 
incomplete from the suppression of cannibalism and inadequate in the face of the 


The research upon which this paper is based was made possible by a Ford Foundation grant 
for a twelve month period during 1954-55. In addition, I am indebted to Prof. A. P. Elkin 
and Dr. A. Capell of the University of Sydney for invaluable assistance and advice during my 
approach to the problem. 

The name I write “‘Tommy Kabu’’ is sometimes spelled ‘‘Tomu Kabu”’. 


* Descriptions of the relatively unaltered early contact culture of the Purari Delta tribes 
can be found in F. E. Williams, The Natives of the Purari Delta, Anthropology Report No. 5, 
Territory of Papua, 1924, and J. H. Holmes, Im Primitive New Guinea, London, 1924. 
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European’s, the further revelations of World War II triggered a rejection of the old 
and a turning towards the new on a mass scale. 


As the many men who had gone off to work for the Australians and the Americans 
and to serve in the Papuan Infantry Battalion during the war returned to the Purari 
in 1945 and 1946, they brought back a dissatisfaction with old things and an ambition 
for new that was more widely shared and acutely felt than it had been before. The 
war had accelerated a process already in motion, and by 1946 the desire for change 
had spread through a broad base of the Purari* population, cutting across both 
village and tribal divisions. Action developed around certain men as leaders, and 
of these the more important were a few who were among the returnees, particularly 
a man named Tommy Kabu. An I’ai whose original name bad been Koivi Aua, 
Tommy had attended the local mission school for a short time but had run away 
from the Delta when still young. After a short period of wandering about in the 
mixed world of European-native contact, he joined the Native Constabulary and 
was stationed at Samarai when the Japanese forces invaded New Guinea. In 1942, 
with two Australian Army Officers, Tommy made his way by small boat to Cooktown 
on the north Queensland coast, picking up the name Tommy‘ on the trip. Eventually 
he arrived at Cairns, where he was brought to the Naval Staff Office. Here he entered 
the employ of an officer of The Royal Australian Navy®. His functions were 
essentially those of an officer’s orderly, although he was never officially enlisted in 
the Navy. In the years that followed Tommy saw something of urban Australia, 
living for some months in Brisbane and spending a shorter time in Sydney. He also 
served aboard an Australian Naval corvette, H.M.A.S. Bundaberg, in his unofficial 
orderly’s capacity and during this time saw some of the fighting in the waters off 
the north coast of New Guinea. By 1945 he had returned to Queensland and later 
in that year was repatriated to Papua. 

The war years had profound effects on the relatively sophisticated Australians 
and Americans who served in New Guinea and on the relatively unsophisticated 
Purari who labored in Port Moresby or along the Kokoda trail, but they projected 
Tommy Kabu into a world which was represented in the Delta only by a word, 
Australia, and a few men who carried the authority of the Government or the ideas 
of the Church. If Tommy had lived all his previous life in his tribal territory, his 
new experiences would have perhaps carried even more impact, but the results 
would have been scarcely understandable. The clues for understanding and for 
direction of behaviour would hardly have been readable by a Purari with no 
experience beyond his own tribal country. But Tommy was already a man who had 
divided his life between two cultures. He was an I’ai by birth, rearing, and personal 


* Hereafter the six Delta tribes will be referred to collectively as the Purari. The term, 
““Namau ”’, has been used for this unit in some parts of the literature, but it is disliked by the 
Delta people, and they disclaim it. 

*The name, “ Kabu”’, which, according to Purari custom, should be his father’s, was 
apparently adopted later and means roughly ‘“‘ the man who owns things ”’. 


5 I am indebted to personal communication from this former officer, Mr. N. S. Pixley, for 
much of the information concerning Tommy’s experiences during this period. 
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identification, but he was also a long-time wanderer in that new Native world in 
New Guinea which the white man there has drawn about himself. Australian 
culture in New Guinea differs, of course, from Australian culture in Brisbane or 
aboard a naval corvette, but it is made from the same stuff and some understanding 
of one can furnish the frame for reasonably approaching the other. Tommy had 
already turned outward from the traditional life when he ran away from the mission 
school, and he had acquired some familiarity with European culture in the years 
before he landed at Cooktown. Given this emotional and mental position, he was 
one of the relatively few Purari in 1942 who could find his way with some under- 
standing in a completely European culture. It was rather clearly during these war 
years that Tommy’s values received the sharper etching they had by 1946. When 
he landed in Australia he could not have been very much older than twenty, and his 
record as a Police Constable did not indicate any great maturity or feeling for 
responsibility. But he did bring the background and the mental capacity to 
comprehend at least a large part of what he saw and did and to consider it in terms 
of the problems of his own people. Since his return to New Guinea Tommy has 
had many critics, both among his own people and among Europeans. Some of 
these have raised criticisms which are difficult, perhaps impossible, to refute. Charges 
that Tommy attempted too much or was often high-handed or deceptive can be 
supported by strong arguments. But efforts to make him out as an ordinary 
adventurer, attempting to deceive a less sophisticated people for purely personal 
gain, ignore too much. The evidence is that he collected large sums from the various 
Purari tribes, and this money, when it was spent, was used in attempts to achieve 
the goals which Tommy had publicly set and argued for. There was much failure 
here, but most of it traces to lack of knowledge or lack of it between old and new 
systems of organization. 

The general shape of the movement which developed in the Delta in 1946 
expressed new ambitions and values which had come gradually from the previous 
decades of contact with European culture, but it took its specific form from the 
ideas of relatively young men returning from the war areas. These were the men 
who had grown up in a Purari culture which was being disrupted and reduced in 
meaning by changes introduced before they were born, and they were also the men 
most aware of the European culture as a possible model for patterns toward which 
their own might move. Among them the most important was unquestionably 
Tommy Kabu. The broad population contributed a willingness to work towards a 
new way of life, rejecting much of tradition and accepting what they knew of the 
White Man’s way as an indication of the direction in which they should turn. The 
young men who had been away during the war contributed enthusiasm and a 
somewhat more detailed, although often inaccurate, knowledge of what this direction 
should involve. But it was Tommy Kabu who gave the Movement its top leadership 
and worked out its particular structure and goals. 

Generally, the aim of the Movement was to reorganize the Purari economy on 
a co-operative tribal basis so far as productive effort and its returns were concerned, 
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but what was produced was to be sold for cash on European or native markets in 
Port Moresby. Some of this income was to be distributed among the members of 
the tribes, and the rest was to be used to establish tribally owned and operated 
trade stores in the various villages. 


While Tommy made it clear in our conversations that he regarded the economic 
program as pivotal, it was only a part of what was planned and attempted. The 
already tottering ceremonial system was swept away. The ceremonial houses and 
religious paraphernalia were destroyed and the functions of the hereditary priests 
(mart) abolished. Christianity was held up, at least in name, as the proper religion 
for the new order. 


A process of population decentralization which had been going on since raiding 
had been substantially suppressed by the Administration was accelerated, and village 
groups were divided and moved to new locations which were on drier ground and 
often nearer to groves of coconuts which might be profitably worked to produce 
copra for the new economy. This feeling of a community sharing for all, including 
former enemies, seems to have been one of the emotional elements of the early days 
of the Movement. At this stage men readily contributed coconuts from their own 
trees to sheds where copra was made for the benefit of the community economy, 
and tribal boundaries and the family property within them were ignored by owners 
and others alike in contradiction to previous custom. 


While the Movement tried to approach the European culturally, there is evidence 
that it desired to move away from him politically and secure a sovereignty for the 
Purari tribes as a unit separate from the Australian Administration. But this was 
the most short-lived objective in the program. At the very beginning, while the 
Administration was still catching its breath from the effects of the war, the ‘‘ New 
Men ”’, as the Purari who supported the Movement referred to themselves, did take 
over some of the means of social control and trappings of government which the 
Administration had previously held as its own. The laws of the Australian Govern- 
ment were said to be suspended and the village policeman’s power abolished. Villages 
formed their own police forces, raised a flag, and copied military ceremonies some 
had seen in Port Moresby. A gaol was constructed, and offenders were committed 
on the verdict of village courts. These were measures of social control intended to 
support the new order and to separate it from European administration. But they 
drew upon the European for a model, and they resembled it in-so-far as the people 
understood that model. This part of the Movement lasted only for as long as it 
took the Administration to learn of it and to dispatch a patrol to the area. Little 
difficulty was encountered in re-establishing Governmental control, and since that 
time the ‘““New Men” have attempted to operate, at least overtly, within the 
framework of the Australian Administration. 

Along with these basic objectives of the program went other changes. The old 
style Purari houses were destroyed and rebuilt in European design. The piercing 
of the septum and the ear was discouraged, and Motuan pots were broken with the 
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promise that they would be replaced by European ware when the village stores were 
established. Boys were no longer to be initiated, and the social position of women 
was to be upgraded. The latter probably accounted, at least in part, for some of 
the surprisingly active support provided by many women, particularly those in Iai 
villages. The women were less acculturated thar the men and by tradition played 
passive roles in broad affairs of this sort. The major disruptions in the old culture 
had occurred in areas that were mainly male concerns, but it appears that by 1946 
dissatisfaction had spread sufficiently among the women that they too could be 
aroused, and the ‘““ women’s nghts ”’ plank in the platform for change gave them the 
motive and freedom for a more active role in village affairs than they had played 
before. 

As a leader, Tommy set himself apart in a number of ways. His unusual war 
experience, greater understanding of White culture, and great drive and capacity 
for leadership were the things which essentially brought the focus to him, but he 
encouraged and reinforced this with other elements. He consistently emphasized his 
connections with the European or new way of life and played down his experience 
with the old. He asserted that he had lost all knowledge of his native I’ai language, 
and he spoke only Police Motu, requiring others to do the same. Although personally 
unostentatious, he refused to wear the cloth rami and had houses built for himself 
and his close lieutenants in various villages. These were much on the same idea as 
the Government patrol houses but larger and better made. Wherever he established 
a more or less permanent headquarters, he had an “ office ’’ set up with tables, chairs, 
and official looking papers which he had gathered from various places. Some of 
these were Communist Party literature which he had obtained from wharf workers 
in Brisbane, but the contents were no more important to the Movement than copies 
of articles from the Reader's Digest, which he also had. While Tommy had a fair 
reading command of English, the ideas in the papers were mainly meaningless to him, 
and their essential function was to fill out the impression of official activity in the 
European manner. He also kept up a correspondence with his war-time employer, 
Mr. N. S. Pixley. Unquestionably this was motivated in part by the great esteem 
he had for Pixley, but this also led him to publicize the man as one sympathetic and, 
at the same time, highly placed in remote European society. By emphasizing this 
relationship, Tommy transmitted the impression to his followers that he had con- 
nections in the powerful European world which were above the heads of the 
Government officials who were closer at hand and often seemed unsympathetic 
towards the aspirations of the Purari people. A story, which went even further 
in this direction, passed as rumour through the Delta. In this it was said that 
Tommy was married to a daughter of the King of England and that they had two 
children. The source of the story has never been satisfactorily identified, but Tommy 
remained passive in the face of the widespread acceptance it had for a time. 

All these elements served to accent Tommy’s identification with the Movement 
and his special position within it, and they also added to the charismatic aura which, 
particularly during the first years, invested his leadership. Coupled with them, 
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however, was his insistent drive towards the objectives of the Movement, objectives 
he had done much to formulate, and to which he showed a steady dedication.® 


Given the strong and common desire for change, the negative aspects of the 
program were rather easily accomplished. The ceremonial houses were burned, and 
with them went what remained of the old ceremonial system. Motuan pots and 
traditional houses were destroyed. Ears and noses were no longer pierced, and most 
of the youngsters and young men avoided chewing betel. The rejection of the old, 
both real and symbolic, could be done, or at least appear to be done, with desire 
and a moment’s action, but the construction of the new required continuing activity 
and a knowledge of specific techniques which were also essentially new. 


The movement of villages to better sites was relatively successful. In general 
the shifts were to more open locations on drier ground. The fact that most of them 
involved a breaking down of the community structure into smaller units than had 
previously been typical seems to have been dictated by the small area of desirable sites 
in the Delta and probably by the location of individual villager’s sago places. The 
older sites were more or less central to the various tribal areas, but the new ones 
very often were not. Some villages with a preponderance of landholders in a part 
of the territory distant from the new locations of the majority were apparently moved 
to break away and establish villages in places more convenient for themselves. In 
any case, the disassociative processes which the suppression of warfare had released 
years before stood further revealed in the post war migrations. Both the negative 
force of fear of attack and the positive force of meaningful ceremony had been 
removed in the development of the contact situation as influences toward con- 
centrations of population. A few community units had responded to the apparent 
advantages of new locations in the years leading up to World War II. Most of the 
others held to the old sites by inertia and a shadow of custom. These were easily 
influenced by the movement of the ‘‘ New Men’”’. Tommy Kabu’s program set in 
motion many associative processes, but these were mainly integrated on an intertribal 
level and encouraged rather than discouraged the division of village groups. Aside 
from a village-like settlement established in the Delta as a point from which to ship 
products and another located as a marketing agency on the outskirts of Port Moresby, 
the essential organizations at the inception of the new way of life were the new and 
somewhat vague intertribal structure providing leadership and direction and the 
individual family or group of families working the sago grounds and coconut palms 
to furnish the produce to be sold. This is not to say that the villages were ignored. 
They were worked through to a considerable extent because they were already 
existing organizations, and they would have probably been reinforced later by the 
proposed trade stores, which were to be established in the village groups. But these 


* Many resemblances appear between the Tommy Kabu Movement and the Paliau Movement 
of Manus. Each had an easily identifiable leader, who had returned from the war with a 
background of unusual experiences and a program for change. And in each case the program 
employed European models and advocated some specific objectives similar to the other. See 
Margaret Mead, New Lives for Old, New York, 1956. 
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never really got into operation as a part of the original program, and in the meantime 
attention was on a new intertribal leadership and old family productive activities 
directed towards new goals. 

The ‘“‘New Men” were also successful in turning completely from the old 
architecture. This, like the movement towards a greater dispersion of the population, 
was also a trend observable before World War II. Incorporated into the Tommy 
Kabu program it moved swiftly to completion. Differences can be seen in con- 
temporary house architecture, but where they are important the significance does 
not lie in a distinction between representatives of the new and of the traditional. 
All of the Purari have built in some design approximating the new style, but some 
have gone to much greater pains in an effort to achieve the ideal they hold of a 
European style house. As might be expected, this is to some extent correlated with 
the degree of enthusiasm with which the Tommy Kabu Movement was accepted and 
supported by different individuals. The woven sago leaf mat wall was regarded as 
European, but it was more difficult and time-consuming to build than was the type 
made of split sago palm midribs. The extent to which a man was willing or felt 
compelled to undertake this extra labor was revealed in the house he built and was 
one indication of how strongly he felt the ambitions of the ‘“ New Men’”’. The housing 
program succeeded to the degree that people were willing to use knowledge they 
had already acquired and to the extent that the swamp allowed any house to be built 
well and to remain that way for a length of time. 

By all odds the most important of the constructive elements in the Movement’s 
plans was the economic program, and this was also the most difficult to accomplish. 
Given the desire, it was now possible for the people to move their villages and to 
build new types of houses. But to reorganize the old economic system, based on 
the family as the unit which owned the means of production and which consumed 
what it produced, was something else again. The ‘‘ New Men” proposed, in 
somewhat vague terms, a system which organized the productive effort at an inter- 
tribal level, and which essentially ignored traditional ownership patterns where the 
means of production were concerned. All were to contribute and all were to benefit. 
This was to be the new way of life. But while the old religious forms, lacking their 
essential cannibal victim, could be swept away, matters stood somewhat differently 
with the economic system. Where the first had lost much meaning, the second was 
still effective in satisfying basic subsistence needs, and the addition to the system 
of wage labor for Europeans offered few immediate contradictions and provided 
money for the purchase of at least some of the trade goods, which had come to be 
regarded as necessities. This is not to say that the old organization was satisfactory : 
if it had been proposals for something new and fundamentally different would not 
have had a positive reception. As their own culture devalued in their estimates of 
it, things which were European increased in importance, and the Purari’s desire for 
them kept pace. The returns from wage labour were distinctly limited, and although 
wages were somewhat increased from pre-war times, it seems clear that wants for 
European products had increased considerably more. The ordinary means by which 
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the native earned what was necessary to buy the things he wanted from the white 
man were more and more falling short of his ambitions. At the same time, he had 
observed the entrepreneur réle of the European and had seen that it offered more 
rewards. One of these, of course, was the greater financial return, but beyond that 
were the independence and the prestige. The Purari wanted more of the material 
goods he had quickly come to value, but the disruptive experience of culture contact 
had produced other needs which were perhaps stronger. The old sovereignty and 
prestige system were no longer in effect, and it was natural for him to turn outward 
to the European culture as a guide to new things that might be important. Becoming 
a businessman had a great appeal as an activity which could bring both status and 
material returns. In 1954 and 1955 it was this that held the focus of adult male 
interest more than any other topic. 

The economic plans of the ‘““ New Men’”’ were well conceived. The intention 
was for the Delta people to make sago and copra to be marketed for cash in Port 
Moresby. The first returns were to be used to set up trade stores in the villages, 
and later profits would be distributed among the people. A new settlement, 
Hevesea, was established in the Delta as a collecting and shipping point, and another, 
Rabia Camp, was constructed on the outskirts of Port Moresby as a headquarters 
for the marketing activities. To solve transportation problems, money was collected 
from the people to put towards the purchase of a boat. Wartime labour had brought 
considerable cash to the Purari. Individuals had only small amounts, but with 
hundreds contributing the boat fund grew to a respectable size. In April of 1946, 
the “ Kompani ”’, as it was now called, arranged to buy the Ena, a one-hundred-foot 
schooner, from the Royal Australian Navy for £3000. Two thousand and three 
pounds, two shillings and three pence was paid down, and the “‘ Kompani’’ took 
charge of the vessel. She was then, however, 47 years old and in need of repairs. 
While awaiting these, she caught fire at Port Moresby wharf in May 1946 and was 
badly burned. The manner in which the disaster came about indicates something 
of the real obstacles which stood in the way of the ‘‘ Kompani’s ’’ success. During the 
time that the Ena was tied at the wharf, it served as living quarters for some of the 
men who were to make up its crew. One of these, in preparing a makeshift lamp 
in an open can, mistook gasoline for kerosene. When it was lit the fire spread quickly, 
and by the time it had been brought under control, the old craft was no longer worth 
the cost of salvage. It was on just such lacks of specific knowledge and techniques 
that the whole scheme foundered. Its general framework was well considered, but 
the particular skills necessary to carry it out were absent. It was understood that 
capital was needed and that this would have to come from many people. It was 
also clear that the principal products would have to be: sago and copra, and if all 
of the Purari tribes were to be involved, then a large number of contributors would 
be necessary here as well. What was not grasped was the simple book-keeping, 
which could credit those who had contributed and account for the produce and money 
the ‘‘ Kompani’”’ was trying to deal with. Attempted on the large scale that it was, 
the “‘ Kompani” had no native organizations or procedures which could do this, and 
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the European methods were not sufficiently understood. An attempt was made to 
give “‘ shares’ to contributors, but each received one share, regardless of whether 
he had contributed a shilling or a pound. It was clear that only the term, and not 
its functions had been taken over. The word was used and papers representing 
them were issued to contributors, but what these were to mean was never settled. 
In fact, no real interest or effort was ever put forward to determine what a share was 
to be. Their real function, it appears, was to give a European dressing to the 
“ Kompani’s ” activities. This is not to say that they were intended to cover fraud. 
Instead, they were present for much the same reason that Tommy Kabu had files 
of papers in his “ office”. They added to the impression of a European sort of 
business establishment, not just for the ordinary villager but for Tommy as well. 
The thing they did not do was to account for individual contributions to the ““ Kom- 
pani” or provide any frame for future returns. This caused little difficulty in the 
beginning, when hopes were high and most of the people were involved, but as problems 
arose and benefits did not immediately appear, concern developed about the vagueness 
surrounding the reciprocal obligations between the “ Kompani”’ and the individual. 

The fact that transportation was an important problem was also clearly 
recognized. On the face of it, the purchase of a boat would seem to have been 
the most reasonable solution, particularly since it appeared that the necessary funds 
could be raised. But the tribes had none, not even Tommy Kabu, who had the 
knowledge or experience necessary to operate an engine-powered, sea-going vessel. 
It was one thing to paddle a dugout canoe in the swamp and quite another to navigate 
a one-hundred-foot powered craft from Port Moresby to the Purari Delta successfully. 
The fact that they bought the Ena at all is very nearly sufficient evidence of their 
ignorance in such matters. The boat reportedly was not fit for sea without expensive 
repairs which were difficult to have accomplished in the overworked shipyards at 
Port Moresby. After the disaster of the fire, the Navy recognized this and refunded 
the ‘“‘ Kompani’s ”’ purchase money, not because of the fire damage, but because it was 
apparent that the deal had not been in the best interests of the Purari in the first 
place. As a consequence of their failure to provide their own transport and of the 
fact that commercial shipping interests often could not and sometimes probably 
would not handle the amounts of sago which had piled up for shipment from the 
Delta, much of this spoiled and was lost. Some of it did reach Port Moresby and 
was sold there through the activities of the people at Rabia Camp. The volume, 
however, was considerably short of what was necessary to achieve the goals of the 
“ Kompani ’’, and very little, if any, of the money received was returned to the Delta. 
Again, the explanation is not in graft or deceit. Tommy felt it necessary to hold 
on to these initial returns as additions to “‘ Kompani ”’ capital, particularly in view of 
the difficulties being experienced in transportation. Later, the Administration, 
fearing that even these funds would be lost, put controls on them which effectively 
prevented their use by the “‘ Kompani ”’ as it was then constituted. 

The main difficulties, then, were transportation and the lack of a clear and 
recordable definition of what the individual and the ‘‘ Kompani ”’ had a right to expect 
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from one another. The first arose from the people’s inability to move their goods 
themselves or to work satisfactorily within the already existing commercial transport 
system, and it was compounded by their insistence on Port Moresby as the only 
acceptable market. While it is probably true that the volume of trade which they 
anticipated would have had to include Port Moresby, it is also likely that considerable 
business could have been found nearer the Delta in places like Orokolo. But the 
Purari ruled out such lesser markets, mainly, it appears, on prestige grounds, and 
later, when the grand effort had fallen short, they were too “‘ ashamed ’’? to approach 
the Orokolo or other eastern neighbours. The second source of failure, involving 
the reciprocal relationships between the ‘‘ Kompani’’ and the individual working in 
it, was present because definitions of reciprocal economic obligations in the old system 
were not applicable to the new, and no clear statement was achieved of what would 
now hold in their place. One reason for this was that Tommy did not seem to see 
it as a real problem. His view, apparently, was that all the people were involved 
in the economic enterprise and that all would benefit. But this attitude of ‘ from 
each according to ability to each according to need”’ ignored the fact that the old 
system of family ownership was still very much alive and functioning. After the 
initial burst of enthusiasm had subsided, the realities of everyday existence crept 
back, and a man did not want to treat the property on which his family depended 
as communally held and have it stripped of coconuts or sago for the ‘“ Kompani’s” 
enterprise and then be prevented through the old family ownership restrictions from 
taking sago or coconuts from another’s property in order to feed his family. Never- 
theless, it is quite possible that the ‘“‘ Kompani ’’, with its communal orientation, and 
the family ownership system could have effectively operated together. To have 
achieved this, it would have been necessary to work out the relationships between 
the two. Some way of crediting the family or an individual representing it with 
its contribution to the ‘‘ Kompani”’ and a more or less definite indication of what it 
could expect in return might have accomplished this. No attempt was made in the 
beginning because the problem was not recognized, and later efforts were frustrated 
by the inability to operate even the extremely simple book-keeping procedures 
which were finally introduced. 


These were the major difficulties, but the lack of special knowledge or command 
of techniques which was at their base was reflected throughout the activities of the 
“ Kompani ’”’. The distribution centre at Rabia Camp was overstaffed, with a resulting 
inefficiency and unnecessary expense. This was due in part to the people’s reluctance 
to refuse hospitality to relatives or others of their same tribe or village. Any Purari 
out on “ walk-about’”’ or working in Port Moresby could find accommodations at 
the Camp which rather quickly grew to village size. But beyond that, the people 
actually involved in the “‘ Kompani’s activities there numbered more than a reasonable 
consideration of expense and income would have allowed. 


7 This was expressed as makiri, the emotion attending an embarrassing or humiliating 
experience. 
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Seemingly obvious things, such as the fact that copra bags should be marked 
in certain ways, or that sago would keep only for so long before spoiling, or that 
tomatoes could not be shipped in sacks, were often ignored and added minor failures 
to the major ones. 


Any consideration of the brief history of the ‘“‘ Kompani’’ must examine its 
relationships with the Administration. The swift-moving events of 1946 and 1947 had 
the effect of presenting the Government with a fait accompli in so far as the Movement 
as a whole was concerned. The village migrations, the destruction of the ceremonial 
houses, and the spread of the new type of architecture might have been resisted by 
the Administration if they had been known in time. But once accomplished they 
were accepted. Only the nationalistic ambitions of the ““ New Men”’ were directly 
worked against, and these were rather easily suppressed without doing much violence 
to the rest of the Movement’s activities. It was not that the Administration was 
against efforts on the part of the Puran or any other native group to strengthen its 
economic circumstances.§ The problems and frictions seemed to arise from a number 
of lesser and not necessarily inter-related things. The fact that the Movement had, 
at least in the beginning, disassociated itself from the Government and had proceeded 
without providing notice or seeking advice, established some negative relationships 
at the start. For the most part, the Department of District Services and Native 
Affairs responded quietly and without prejudice, although it appears that an occasional 
officer was annoyed with the Movement because he felt it an unsettling influence 
among the natives which increased the difficulties of administration. This view, of 
course, failed to recognize that the “ unsettling’”’ had already occurred and the 
Tommy Kabu Movement was an attempt to develop a new stability. Distrust, 
however, seems to have been a more important element in preventing understanding 
between the natives and some ef the officials with whom they had to deal. The 
independent way in which the Movement began was enough to cause many to regard 
it with suspicion, and a few seem to have never lost that feeling. On the other 
hand, the fact that the natives chose to move on their own might very well be taken 
as an indication that they lacked faith in the Administration’s attitude at the very 
outset, even though they had no direct evidence of what that attitude might be. 


For many Europeans distrust focused on Tommy Kabu. While those in higher 
authority in the Department were consistent in the policy that the Administration 
should, in general, recognize as leaders men who were seen that way by their tribes, 
there was some disagreement on the lower echelons, which were closer to the scene, 
on just what Tommy was. By different men and at different times he was regarded 
as everything from the “ outstanding native in the district’ to something very 
Near a bandit. The result was that while high policy remained consistent, its 
application in the Purari area was a shifting thing, hinging on the current officer's 
definition of Tommy Kabu. This would not have particularly mattered if it were 


*It should also be clearly and appreciatively noted that the investigation upon which this 
Paper is based had the unqualified co-operation of the Australian Administration. 
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not for the clear fact that Tommy was the leader. It was impossible in the days of 
the “ Kompani ”’ to both accept the people's aspirations and reject Tommy’s leadership 
in their efforts to achieve them. To his followers, and they were most of the people 
and very nearly all of those who counted in the Movement, he was the keystone in 
the structure of their action toward the objectives of the ‘““New Men”. The 
changing of view, from one to another of the officials with whom the people had to 
deal, inevitably spread confusion and added to the Native’s lack of trust in what 
they might expect from the Government. This did not lead back to their earlier 
ideas of independence, but it did lead to some activity going ‘‘ underground ”’ in so 
far as the Administration’s notice was concerned. 


Even in those cases where there was the best of understanding, some difficulties 
arose between the Government and the Tommy Kabu Movement. Tommy’s own 
inclinations were toward building larger organizations and including as many people 
as possible in the Movement’s activities. His remarkable success in over-riding the 
boundaries of the Purari tribes and uniting them in effort as they had never been 
before was to him only a beginning. He made contacts with the neighboring Ipiko 
and Goaribari and travelled upstream to talk with the inland Pawaia. Only the 
Ipiko made any commitments, but the others showed an interest which encouraged 
Tommy for the future. The Government, on the other hand, came more and more 
to the position that even the existing combination of the Purari tribes was too large 
an organization. It was felt that the grand scale upon which Tommy and his followers 
were attempting to operate endangered success through its very size and the 
complexity which inevitably accompanied that. As the ‘“‘ Kompani’s’’ problems 
added, this view became stronger. While attempting to alleviate some of the more 
obvious difficulties, by such means as cancelling the Ena deal and sending a few of the 
“New Men” to a clerical school, the Government continued to suggest that the 
economic efforts be organized in terms of villages or groups of villages rather than 
associations of tribes. This was probably wise advice, but it had little effect in the 
early years of the Movement. 


The Administration also felt that the Purari should have the guidance of the 
Co-operative Section of the Department of Native Affairs and Services. Considering 
the ‘‘ New Men’s”’ lack of practical knowledge of the things they were trying to do, 
this was a reasonable view. But the Co-operative Section was understaffed. It 
could give some advice, but it did not immediately have a man available for the 
detailed assessment and planning which the Purari situation required. Consequently, 
there was a tendency on the part of some officials to have the natives suspend or 
slow their activities until a Co-operative Officer could be free. Unfortunately, the 
Section’s staff difficulties did not improve, and by 1955 no officer had yet had the 
opportunity to spend adequate time in the Delta. 


In 1951 the Department of Education of Papua and New Guinea with the 
assistance of the South Pacific Commission attempted to launch a program which 
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was called The Purari Community Development Project.* The action was a response 
to the recognition of the Purari’s desire for new developments in their way of life 
and their need for assistance in accomplishing their objectives. Initially, the project 
was rather broadly conceived with the intention of attacking problems in the areas 
of economics, village improvement, local government, nutrition, and education. The 
only thing approaching success, however, came in education. This is unquestionably 
due to the fact that it was only in this field that the people had the benefit of the 
leadership and advice of a European specialist over any significant period of time. 
Mr. F. Daveson of the Department of Education was posted to the area early in 1951. 
His school, which was originally established at the Koriki village group of Kinipo, 
had by 1955 moved to the patrol post at Beara and been expanded to include pupils 
from tribes other than the Purari. In terms of the Delta’s total population, the 
school is very small, numbering less than one hundred students, and it still draws 
disproportionately from the Kinipo group, but it is, nevertheless, an active factor 
in the Purari social environment. While the educational functions of the school are 
severely limited when compared with the needs of the Purari as a whole, Daveson, 
through learning the Koriki dialect and showing an interest in the people, has achieved 
some influence outside of the class room. In any case, small though it may be, 
the pioneer accomplishments of the educational program contrast sharply with the 
Purari Community Development Project’s lack of achievement in the other areas of 
its program. 

The complex of difficulties, then, which eventually brought down the Tommy 
Kabu Movement’s economic program consisted mainly of the inability of the people 
to work out and carry through the details of a scheme which, in its general aspects, 
was relatively well conceived and the failure of the Administration to follow its 
well-founded criticisms of the scheme with effective action of a positive sort. In 
the circumstances, it seems probable that little that was different could have been 
done in either case. The natives simply did not possess the necessary knowledge 

and skills, and the Administration did not have the manpower which a saving of 
the situation would have required. 

As failure became apparent, disillusionment with the ‘““ Kompani”’ spread, but 
the Purari’s interest in ‘‘ doing business ’’ remained strong. The intertribal structure 
which had found its focus in the ‘“‘ Kompani”’ broke down, and in its place appeared 
smaller organizations involving a few related villages, or in some cases, only a few 
men who were friends or relatives. These also intended to produce for a European 
or European-style market, but they brought a new variety in their ways of 
organization and in the products they concentrated on. Co-operative units were 
common, but some men operated as private individuals. Many of the latter were 
content to sell at markets which were relatively nearby, such as Muru, but most 
Purari still regarded Port Moresby as the only desirable market. Of necessity, sago 


* South Pacific Commission, The Purari Delta, Background and Progress of Community 
Development, Technical Paper No. 35, November, 1952. 
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and copra remained the most important products, but new fields were attempted. 
One village sold timber to the Wame River Sawmill, while another erected their 
own pitsaw stand and attempted to go into that business for themselves. A group 
of I’ai men began a rubber plantation inland of the Purari River, and some Koriki 
obtained an oven in which to bake bread for sale to their own people and to those of 
other villages. Almost all of the villages were involved in organizations which 
processed sago and copra to be shipped to Port Moresby for sale. For the most part 
these efforts gave some attention to the problems which had ruined the ‘‘ Kompani ”. 
Their aims were less ambitious, and they attempted to keep some account of con- 
tributions and funds. But with a few possible exceptions, the accounts kept were 
not very useful, and in most instances there was a lack of sustained action and 
leadership. None could be called successful from a purely economic point of view. 
The most promising was an organization named the Pai-iri Mailau Trading Co. but 
later simply called the I’ai Society because its main strength lay with the I’ai village 
group of Mapaio. This was organized in 1952 with advice from the Patrol Officer 
then at Beara and with the co-operation of Tommy Kabu. It had the additional 
advantages of including among its officers a man who had been to clerical school 
and others who had built up a background of experience with the “‘ Kompani”’ and 
later efforts. Organized around the I’ai villages at Mapaio and including some 
people from the Koriki villages of Kairu’u and Akoma, the Society had some initial 
success. Copra was sent to the Beara Patrol Post and taken from there by commercial 
shipping to be sold in Port Moresby. Accounts of what individuals contributed in 
the way of work and money were reasonably well kept, and payment from Port 
Moresby was prompt. The most persistent problem was shipping, which made 
irregular calls and did not always have space. It was largely because of this that 
the project’s success was rather less than perhaps it could have been. After some 
months of activity, made sporadic through the inadequacies of the shipping facilities, 
the project was essentially suspended by the Administration, when it appeared likely 
that a Co-operative Section Officer could be stationed in the area. The intention 
was not to abolish the organization but to hold up its activities until they could 
have the benefit of expert guidance. But the Officer, as has already been said, had 
not been made available by the summer of 1955. The organization was still alive 
but inoperative. 


Through all of these developments, Tommy Kabu continued his activities, main- 
taining essentially the old objectives of the ‘‘Kompani”. As that organization 
encountered increasing difficulties, Tommy’s prestige and influence declined somewhat, 
but the extent to which this happened differed considerably from one tribe or village 
group to another. But despite the disillusionment of some, Tommy remained 
through it all the most important and influential man in the Delta. He kept alive 
the ambitions for an intertribal ‘‘ Kompani”’ and for a boat which the people could 
own and operate themselves. Towards these ends he continued to send orders to the 
Delta for copra and sago to be sold in Port Moresby. More often than not, efforts 
were made by the people to comply with these requests, but ordinarily they were 
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filled only in part, and shipping difficulties further reduced the amount that actually 
arrived in Port Moresby. While his headquarters were now at Rabia Camp, Tommy 
also made a number of trips to the Delta with the main purpose of collecting money 
which he hoped would eventually amount to the purchase price of a new boat. 
Although the Administration had been able to cancel the Ena deal, it had not been 
successful in returning a considerable amount of the money involved. The Govern- 
ment’s plan had been to return the funds to the individuals who had made donations. 
Many of the people, however, had resisted this and requested that the money be 
held as one sum and used to buy a new boat. This move unquestionably had 
Tommy’s leadership, but the result was essentially a stalemate. The Government 
felt, particulalry after the Ena disaster, that the purchase of a new boat at this 
time would be an ill-considered move. Official aid, however, was given in the search 
for a vessel, but nothing suitable was found. But Tommy’s ambitions remained the 
same, and these were reflected in the views of many other Purari. As a result, he 
began his collections again. He did succeed in raising some money, but the Delta 
was not as rich as it had been immediately after the war, and many people were not 
so inclined to donate from what they did have. So although Tommy still held 
strongly to the goal of buying a boat, he had not, by 1955, come close again to 
achieving it. In the meantime, he attempted a number of economic ventures at 
Rabia Camp, including a tea shop, a laundry, and a store. Of these, only the store 
survived into 1955. Despite some early difficulties, it was relatively successful by 
that time and had added a bakery to its operations. 

In April of 1955, Tommy returned to the Delta and set up headquarters in the 
Koriki village of Akoma. His plan was to initiate a small, co-operative copra 
producing venture, involving mainly Akoma peuple. He also made the rounds of a 
number of other villages collecting money, which was to be put toward the purchase 
ofa boat. Near the end of May he returned to Port Moresby for his family and was 
back in the Delta in June with his wife and two young sons. With them was an 
outboard motor he had bought with the collected funds. The motor was to power 
a canoe which would transport copra from Akoma to the Sawmill wharf or to the 
Patrol Post at Beara. It probably also offered some satisfaction to Tommy’s long- 
time desire for a boat. But the motor and the modest Akoma organization indicated 
how much less Tommy was willing to settle for, at least temporarily, than in the old 
days of the ‘“ Kompani ”’.!° 

The situation in the Delta by the summer of 1955 was relatively quiet. A 
major effort had been made along practical and material lines to solve problems 
which the contact situation had developed in the way of life there. It had failed, 
leaving the Purari with essentially three alternatives. They could continue attempts 
toward solution along the same practical real-world vein that the ‘‘ Kompani”’ had 
taken, building on their recently accumulated experiences ; they could acknowledge 


1 The situation also presented a tragic example of the Purari’s still imperfect grasp of Western 
techniques. Shortly after returning to the Delta, Tommy’s two-year-old son was thrown from 
the ineptly operated canoe and drowned. 
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failure and withdraw into apathy and stagnation ; or they could abandon the direction 
of their previous efforts and search for satisfaction in a mystical Cargo-Cult type of 
behaviour. In 1955 interest and activity still followed the first of these alternatives, 
but no real success had yet been achieved, and some clues hinted at developments 
of the other possibilities. Although they did not dominate the scene, some people 
were openly cynical of the projects of the businessmen, and more than a few were 
beginning to talk in terms of the general ideas of the Cargo-Cult. These were still 
minority views, but they had begun to appear as responses to the failures of the 
“‘ New Men ” and the “ Kompani ”’ and its successors If the failures continue without 
some accompaniment of at least occasional significant success, it is reasonable to 
expect that the alternatives will become more compelling and eventually sweep the 
previously pragmatic Purari into the destructive blind alley of a Cargo-Cult or drop 
them into apathetic withdrawal. 
ROBERT F. MAHER. 
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MARGINAL MEN: A STUDY OF TWO HALF CASTE ABORIGINES 


By JEREMY BECKETT* 


HE part of New South Wales west of the Paroo River and north of Broken Hill 

as far as the Queensland and South Australian borders, is known as the Corner. 
It is flat arid country that saw no Europeans until the Burke and Wills expedition 
of 1860, and was thereafter settled only very sparsely. For brief periods at the end 
of the last century gold and opals attracted miners, but the deposits were always 
small and were soon worked out. Essentially, the Corner has always been a pastoral 
area, first cattle and later sheep, and land holdings have always been large compared 
with the eastern part of the state. The only townships of the region, White Cliffs, 
Tibooburra and Milparinka, were orginally mining centres. They were never large, 
and today Milparinka is marked only by an hotel, while Tibooburra and White Cliffs 
are no more than tiny villages, commercial and service centres for a vast, though 
sparsely populated pastoral hinterland. Wilcannia, as a port for the Darling River 
traffic, was once the Corner’s main link with the outside world ; but its position was 
usurped when the railway was brought to Broken Hill and its population has now 
dwindled to a mere eight hundred. 


The Corner was formerly occupied by a number of Aboriginal tribes—or mobs, 
as their descendants usually call them. These can be divided into two main 
groups—those related linguistically and culturally to the Bagundji! of the Darling 
River region, the Bandjigali, Barundji, Wainjubalgu, Wiljali and Danggali; and 
those more closely related to the tribes of north-eastern South Australia and south- 
western Queensland, including the Maliangaba, Wonggumara, Gungadidji and 
perhaps Wadigali. Dr. Wurm has recorded linguistic material from a number of 
the Bagundji tribes and assures me that the differences between them are minor. 
Little cultural information is available, but it is clear that their social organization 
was uniform?; boys initiation involved hair depilation and optional tooth avulsion. 
The other groups were linguistically more diverse, but culturally very similar to one 


* The writer spent eight months in the Far West of New South Wales, under the auspices 
of the Australian National University, while holding a Goldsmiths’ Company Postgraduate 
Travelling Scholarship. 


1 Bagundji means river people. Early writers such as Howitt include other riverain tribes. 
(A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of South-East Australia, London, 1904, p. 50). I could find no trace 
of these tribes today and it is very likely that they died out altogether. Bagundji is the only 
term now in use for the riverain Aborigines. 

* For a description of the Bagundji-type kinship terminology, see A. P. Elkin’s discussion 
of Wiljakali in his ‘ Kinship in South Australia’, Oceania, Vol. IX, p. 43. Terminology I 
collected from Wentworth and Pooncaira Bagundji and from Bandjigali did not differ from this 
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another and to their northern and western neighbours. They practiced circumcision 
in a ceremony called the mila and a high initiatory ritual known as the wiljary, 
which was closely related to the wtljaru practiced by what Professor Elkin has called 
the Lake Group of Tribes. The neighbouring Bandjigali and Wiljali had also 
adopted a form of wiljaru, which, lacking the characteristic cicatrizations, was known 
as jama, that is clean, wiljaru. The Maliangaba, Wonggumara and Gungadidji (and 
perhaps the Bandjigali also) were organized into inter-tribal patrilineal clans, 
ceremonial groups supposedly descended from a mura ancestor who once travelled, 
naming and forming the country as he went. This is another feature shared by the 
Lake Group, and while some tracks go from the White Cliffs district up to Buloo 
Down, others stretch from the Paroo to Lake Frome. 


It is impossible to guess the size of the local Aboriginal population at the time 
of first contact. Between 1883 and 1915 local police carried out annual censuses 
for the Aborigines Protection Board. On the first otcasion they reported more 
than three hundred living in the vicinity of Tibooburra and Milparinka; very 
probably more were to be found living on outlying stations. Fighting between 
natives and settlers would have ceased by this date, but newly introduced diseases 
continued to ravage a population which had no resistence to them. In 1915, no 
more than fifty Aborigines were reported to be in the same area, and similar falls 
in population were recorded throughout the West. These figures are probably not 
very accurate owing to the continual migrations of Aborigines, but my attempts to 
trace all living descendants of this group suggest that the decline was of this order. 


With pastoral expansion, the old hunting life became impossible. In any case, 
the Aborigines very quickly developed a liking for many of the white man’s goods ; 
they readily adapted themselves to stock work and became an important element 
in the labour force. In particular, their intimate knowledge of the country, where 
to lose one’s way might mean dying of thirst, was indispensable. However, they 
were not reduced to a state of peonage nor confined to servile or low status tasks ; 
even shearing, the most highly paid form of pastoral employment, was not closed 
to them.® 

I have been unable to gain any clear impression of the status of the Aborigine 
and half-caste in those days. Old informants are too vague and writers of the period 
seldom mention them. However, in Tom Collins’ Such is Life, a documentary novel 
of bush life in the 1880's, set in western New South Wales, the half caste is a sturdy 
fellow and every bit as insolent to his employer as his white peers. It would seem 


* A. P. Elkin, ‘ Social Organization of South Australian Tribes’, Oceania, Vol. II, No. 1, 
p- 53- Also A. W. Howitt, op. cit. pp. 658-661 ; also Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of Ceniral 
Australia 1899, pp. 640-2. 

* Reports of the Protector of Aborigines and the Aborigines Protection Board: New South 
Wales Government Papers, 1883-1915. 


5 Concerning the early period of contact, C. E. W. Bean wrote: ‘‘ It did not matter who 
was shot. Every blackfellow that was killed was considered a pest. He would get you as soon 
as he possibly could’’ Dreadnoughts of the Darling, 1911, p. 259. 


*C. E. W. Bean, op. cit. p. 264. 
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that the Aborigine, or at least the hailf-caste, was not irretrievably assigned to a 
servile position in society, though, if the reactions of present-day whites are any 
indication, the status that he did achieve was partly determined by his ability to 
stand up to, and impress them. 

The nineties saw the rise of the pastoral workers’ union and the Corner was a 
very militant area in the ensuing struggle. If only because they were a potential 
source of cheap labour, Aborigines were encouraged to join the organization and it 
seems that they often drew the same wages as their white mates, particularly in the 
shearing sheds. Even in the matter of accommodation the Aborigines were not 
automatically subjected to discrimination. If there was a native camp in the vicinity 
he tended to stay with his own people, but the Rural Workers’ Accommodation Act 
of 1926, while providing for separate accommodation for Asiatics and Pacific Islanders, 
makes no such provision for Aborigines.’ 


Most of those who came into the area, whether white, Chinese or “ Afghan ”’, 
were males, unmarried or unaccompanied by their wives, and many of them were 
not averse to sexual relations with Aboriginal women. Aborigines were sometimes 
too frightened to resist the demands of the invaders, but the prospect of payment, 
particularly in the form of rum, made the arrangement somewhat attractive for 
them. An old joke asserts that if brandy is the “ blackfeller’s downfall ’’, gin is the 
“whitefeller’s fallback ’’! Occasionally a man married his gin, but more often she 
was no more than a concubine and frequently the relationship was quite casual. 
Today, half-castes and the descendants of half-castes outnumber full-bloods by 
nearly ten to one. 

As a result of the great changes in their way of life, the Aborigines came 
increasingly to disregard the traditional culture, even to place a negative valuation 
on some of its features. I have not been able to isolate any specific crises leading to 
the breakdown of the traditional system ; the process seems to have been gradual 
rather than sudden. The rapid numerical decline of the tribes may have been a 
significant event; the ritual and magical powers of the elders became suspect, 
perhaps because they proved ineffective against the white man. The last Bagundji 
type initiation ceremony is said to have occurred in 1904; the last milia around 
1914. Some time after this the younger generation started to disregard the marriage 
tules and traditional songs and dances were abandoned for the white man’s accordeon 
and barn dances. Aborigines under forty cannot speak the tribal language, and to 
hear it makes them “ feel ’shamed’”’. Most children will grow up without hearing 
a blackfellow song or more than a few slang words of aboriginal origin. 

During and after the first World War, the great properties of the far north-west 
were broken up into smaller holdings where the bulk of the work could be done by 
the occupants. There was thus less demand for the casual labour that the aborigines 
customarily provided (there might be no more than one or two hands on any property) 
and even at shearing time the number in the sheds was very much less than formerly. 


’ Rural Workers’ Accommodation Act, 1926, 16 (I) (g). New South Wales Statutes. 
7 
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The Aborigines were no longer permitted to camp around the homestead, and came 
more and more to live on the fringe of the townships where, if unemployed or 
indigent, they could receive government rations. The Great Depression of the 
‘thirties brought further hardship. Those living around Tibooburra fell foul of the 
local whites and finally the Aborigines Protection Board decided that they would be 
better living on the government controlled station at Brewarrina. The move was 
not a success: around Brewarrina there was even less work ; their new neighbours, 
black and white, were strangers; and some pined for their old home. A few 
remained, but many drifted back westwards, to Bourke, Wilcannia and to the Corner 
itself. 

I found a number of them in Wilcannia in 1957, living either on a small govern- 
ment settlement or in tin humpies along the nver bank. The Aborigines are not 
popular with the white townsfolk and some say that relations are now less happy 
than they were in former years.* Those most ready to associate with aborigines 
are the itinerant, unattached white pastoral workers who drift in and out of town 
and are most likely to work alongside them. Those least ready to associate with 
them are the settled, more solid section of the town community who may be taken 
to have a more or less fixed position in relation to their neighbours and whose way 
of life indicates a regard for propriety and elegance. These people censure the 
aborigines for their drunkenness, fecklessness and idleness, for their unsightly and 
unhygienic dwellings and for what is considered sexual immorality. In these people's 
view the aborigine is a “ no-hoper ’’, although they may be ready to admit exceptions. 
When we remember that this “ settled ’’ element was much less in the early period, 
that outback townships were often little better than humpy camps, and that women 
were far fewer, it does in fact seem likely that race relations have deteriorated. The 
appearance of white women seems frequently to have brought about a deterioration 
in this regard, perhaps because of sexual jealousy and their stricter notions of 
propriety and social exclusiveness. Perhaps also, the aborigines of today have less 
to recommend them than had their forbears: they are no longer horsemen and, in 
any case, horsemanship is no longer highly regarded ; their traditional skills and 
arts have been abandoned. By their own choice they have abandoned those 
characters which once marked them as an exotic element in backblocks society, and 
being now distinguished only by their colour and depressed standard of living, have 
become merely inferior members of a rural community. 

There have been many changes over the ninety or so years since the whites first 
came to the Corner. Apart from the technological changes common to the whole 
world, the life of white people in the backblocks has changed substantially and that 
of the aborigines, radically. Following on these changes, relations between the two 
groups have also changed. Aborigines whose lives have spanned these years have 
had continually to adjust themselves to new conditions. Under such conditions the 
life of an individual can become, in Redfield’s words, ‘‘ inconsistent and inconclusive ”. 


* Elkin has reported the same tendency in coastal New South Wales. A. P. Elkin, “ South 
Pacific and Australia’’, in Inguiry on Anti-Colonialism, 1957, p. 278. 
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Redfield writes: ‘‘ The purposes that are created in early life as to material success 
are not always the purposes that the individual finds he can realize ; or the ideals 
and purposes of mutual help and sacrifice for the community are not the ideals and 
purposes which he may be called upon to realize in his working life. The ends of 
life become obscure. .. . People develop wants whose satisfaction brings no satis- 
faction.””® In a simple society one can generally say that most of the crucial 
incidents in the lives of its people will be the same for everyone. Coming into contact 
with a complex industrial society, the primitive finds himself confronted with a 
bewildering range of choices, while accidental factors may often serve to make his 
career significantly different from that of his fellows. This has particularly been the 
case among the Aborigines of the Far West since their position in white society has 
not been rigidly defined. 

There is no Corner Aborigine who recalls the arrival of the white man. The 
oldest survivor, a woman of eighty-four, heard a few tales of those times, but nothing 
of any interest. Apart from her there were four men over the age of seventy. 
Among these, George Dutton was the man I knew best and who seemed to have 
participated most fully in the life of his time. Of his career during the years of 
change and his verdict upon them, I shall now give some account. 


GEORGE DUTTON 

When I first arrived in Wilcannia I enquired whether there were any old people 
who remembered anything about the early days. George Dutton was the man | 
should see ; he knew forty different lingos! A few youths led me to where he lived. 
We came through the mallee scrub, littered with broken bottles and rusty tins to a 
wretched, single-room humpy, only big enough for the two beds in which he, his 
small son and two daughters slept. Dutton was sitting outside playing cards, a tall 
emaciated man of about seventy with a long, sunken yellow face and white hair 
sticking out from under his big drover’s hat. I stated my business, but he appeared 
dour and uncommunicative, saying he might come to see me on the morrow. I felt 
I was being fobbed off, but he kept his promise and, on his own proved very ready 
to talk without any regard for payment. He explained that he was not going to talk 
in front of those young “‘ fellers ’’ because they only made fun of the old ways. In 
the weeks that followed I spent many hours with him, sometimes cross-examining 
him closely on some detail of the traditional culture, but also casually conversing, 
hearing many anecdotes of his early life and his opinions on the changes that had 
taken place. We visited Broken Hill and finally he took me back to Tibooburra 
to “ show me the country ’’’. Whenever I could I noted down what he said and was 
often able to record his accounts verbatim. Sometimes what he told me could be 
checked against the recollections of the other old people, and also of whites around 
Tibooburra ; but although Dutton sometimes drew a long bow, he proved essentially 
a realistic and perceptive man. Only in the matter of chronology did he prove 


* Robert Redfield, The Little Community, 1955, p. 63. 
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The Aboriginal Tribes of Western New South Wales. 


This map was drawn at the dictation of George Dutton and others. It differs from the map prepared 
by Mr. N. B. Tindale (Journal of the Royal Society of South Australia, 1940) in its location of the 
Wongumara. The Karengaba, whom Mr. Tindale places directly to the north of Tibooburra, were 
quite unknown to my informants. It is possible that this was an alternative name for the Wongu- 
mara or some related group. 
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unreliable, often using dates simply as rough markers of period ; however, the others 
were no more trustworthy in this respect. 

Dutton was born on Yancannia Station, about fifty miles north of White Cliffs, 
some time in the 1880’s, when whites had been in the area less than a generation. 
His father, after whom he was named, was one of those nomadic white stockmen who 
drifted into the area and drifted away up into Queensland soon after, where he died. 
He left the boy a legacy but George says he was never able to lay his hands on the 
money.’° Dutton doesn’t remember his father but says that the latter and his 
aboriginal step-father were “ good mates’ and that he was born as a result of an 
amicable arrangement between the two. Aboriginal men do not seem to have 
harboured any resentment against their half-caste step-children : “ they loved them 
just the same ’’; and after Dutton’s mother died, when he was seven, he and his 
step-father travelled about the country together, up into Queensland, over as far as 
South Australia and down to the Darling at Wilcannia. It was on these trips he 
learned the names of the hills and water holes and the myths and legends associated 
with them. A white family in Tibooburra offered to take the boy and put him to 
school, but after a week he ran away and that was all the schooling he ever had. 
The decision was a decisive one, as Dutton himself realizes: ‘‘ I might be doing well 
for myself now, but I’d never have known about the dark people’s stories ” 

Dutton’s mother was a Wongumara, his step-father a Malianaba, but since he 
was born in Bandjigali country he learned that this was his mob.'! However, it 
was with the former that he had most to do and it was among them that he was 
initiated. Here is how it happened. 


‘They were chasing me for a year before they got me. I was keeping away 
from them, working down at Connulpie. Someone came and said: ‘“‘ Your father 
wants to see you. He’s in Milparinka’’. When I came there they were holding a 
big meeting in a barn. I ran out of the room. ‘‘ Don’t try those capers on me!” 
I said. They told me not to worry. My father said: ‘‘ Let’s go down to Mt. 
Brown’’. We set off but there was a big mob following behind us. ‘‘ What's 
happening ?”’ I said, “‘ They’re going to put me through”. ‘‘ No,” he said, ‘‘ Don’t 
worry, it isn’t for you. You'll be dalara,’ you'll have to go back to Yancannia for 
that’. We camped and the other mob came up and joined us. The next morning 
they started a game of gudjara,"* and every now and again someone would make 
a grab at me, but I was too quick. “‘ Don’t try those capers on me!" I said. There 
was another young feller, about sixteen, they were going to put through with me. 


I have heard similar claims from a number of older half-castes. One woman claims that, 
had her mother agreed, her father would have taken her back to England with him 

JT could discover no belief in spirit conception or conception totemism. However, I was 
told that the rainbow serpents who lived in the water holes would attack strangers but not those 
whose native country it was. 

™% Dalara, the name for the Bagundji type initiation, involving tooth avulsion. It seems 
that either form of initiation was considered valid; but if a boy from one group was initiated 
by the other, they would later have to provide the former with a boy to initiate. 


* Gugjava, a game played with throwing sticks. 


7* 
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I said to him, “ Let’s get away’. We sneaked off early the next morning, but they 
followed us. “‘ Where are you going?” they said. ‘ Rabbiting,” we said—of 
course, we weren’t. ‘‘ You better come back, your father’s sick,” they said. We 
came back. My father was lying down and the doctor, the old “ clever man ’’, was 
sucking things out of him. It was only a trick, he wasn’t sick really. “I'd like 
you to go through while I’m still alive,” he said. Then my malandji\4 said to me: 
“You ought to go through the rules. I’ve been through’’. Sol agreed. But they 
kept us there two months till a mob came down from Queensland ”’. 


When the ceremony was over he exchanged gifts with his malandj: and then 
set off for Queensland in the company of the boy with whom he had been circumcised 
and some Wongumara and Gunadidji friends. “I travelled from Cobham Lake 
right up through Milparinka, Tibooburra, Nerialco. We stopped off at the stations 
on the way. We were going up to Conbar where they were going to put a Bundamara 
boy through. This was like showing you how to circumsize so you can get your own 
back. They compel you to go. When we got up there, they had him caught and 
everything. That night they had the singsong. Thy speeded things up. We sang 
the muita all night and put the feller through. We came home then, stopping round 
Nockatunga for a few weeks. They had a big corroboree there. Then my mate 
he got a job there. They asked me to take two hundred head of goats from 
Noccundra to Wendora...” 


This was the pattern of Dutton’s life in the years that followed, working as a 
stockman, roving from one station to another, but wherever he encountered other 
Aborigines he could, as an initiated man, participate in their ceremonial life. And 
it was in the course of these journeys that he acquired a knowledge of other languages. 
“TI travelled. I saw corroborees at Innamincka (South Australia), Durham Downs 
(Queensland), Cobham Lake (N.S.W.). I started learning then. Only after I came 
back I started to learn our own stories. When I went down to New Well (South 
Australia, near Stuart’s Creek) among the Arabana mob, they asked me if I was a 
wiljaru. ‘No,’ I said. ‘‘ Have you been through the first rule?” ‘‘ Yes.” I told 
them my father and all my people were wiljarus and I had to go through then. They 
offered me a wife, wanted me to marry bad, but I didn’t want to. I didn’t want to 
marry from a strange country. Too far away. Too far for me to take her back to 
her own country (i.e., to visit her relations. JRB). When I came back then two 
or three of my mob saw me lying down with the marks on my back. “ He's a 
wiljaru |’ They were pleased and they asked me then, “ Will you come out with 
us?” Then they started singing the song in our way and I started singing the way 
I was taught ”’. 

Dutton was now a senior man and he quickly became a leader in the ceremonial 
life, as his contemporaries testify. He recalls each corroboree in detail, even today, 
although ordinarily he speaks of them very rarely. He was ready to speak of them 
to me, I think, because it was clear I was already informed on this sort of knowledge, 


14 Malandyi is a potential brother-in-law who guides one through the ceremony. 
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and because I undertook not to convey what he told me to others ; even so, there 
were central secrets of the wiljaru that he would not convey even to me. He claims 
that he has seen men killed for passing on secret words to women: “ They put ‘em 
in a pit and trampled on ‘em. Then the old people made ‘em alive again. They 
went home. They couldn’t remember anything, but they died ina few days ”’. 

Dutton’s interest lay in the big, dramatic initiatory ceremonies. But for other 
aspects of the traditional culture he had little regard. He knows little about the 
mura and recalls nothing concerning his own, the snake mura. At least some songs 
concerned the increase of the species with which they were associated, but Dutton 
denies all knowledge of this; and when another informant said that the mura 
ancestor came back to listen when the song was sung, Dutton flatly asserted that 
he was dead. Again, it was the custom to cover up opals and gold, which were 
said to be the blood or feathers of the mura. Dutton, on the other hand, has always 
dug up and sold whatever he has found, and still fosters the hope that his knowledge 
of one myth will lead him to a fortune. He also shows a lack of interest in what 
one might call the superstitious side of Aboriginal belief, the tales of ghosts and 
rainbow serpents so frequently told by others. He was and is, it would seem, 
primarily a man of action, concerned with the big ceremonies, the journeys and 
planning in which a senior man could achieve prominence. The metaphysical aspect 
of Aboriginal culture and the increase ceremonies dating from the hunting days 
count for much less. 

He failed, however, to become a clever man. He says he had the opportunity 
when his mother’s brother lay dying in Broken Hill hospital and offered to pass on 
his powers, but was too frightened to accept for fear the old man might kill him. 
Returning from Broken Hill about nightfall, he became aware that the buggy was 
being followed by a kangaroo. He sensed something uncanny and whipped up the 
horses, but it followed him for some miles before it disappeared into the darkness. 
When he arrived at Milparinka he telephoned the hospital and was told that his 
uncle had died about nightfall. That kangaroo, says Dutton, had been inside his 
uncle: ‘“‘ That was what made him clever ’’.!5 

But Dutton did not restrict his achievements to the aboriginal sphere: he was 
also well regarded among whites as a good horseman and a good bushman. Old 
inhabitants of Tibooburra speak of him as a “smart man’’—a phrase referring 
particularly to these qualities. He was “ flash” too, rigged out in clothes made to 
measure for him in Broken Hill, and long necked spurs. He tried his hand at most 
bush occupations, droving, horse breaking, bullock driving, fencing. He worked for 
a while with an Afghan camel driver and refused an offer to learn shearing when 
the new mechanical shears came in. Like white pastoral workers, he shifted 
frequently from one station to another and ranged from Queensland to Adelaide. 
He lived for a while with an aboriginal woman on Nockatunga station, but he says 
she was too jealous and soon after he drifted away to South Australia. 


® Aboriginal magicians are commonly said to have some sort of familiar, most usually an 
animal, which lives inside them. A. P. Elkin, Aboriginal Men of High Degree, 1944, p. 100. 
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He says he always demanded the same treatment as white workers, but that 
this was not always the custom in Queensland. On one station where he was 
working, they tried to give him his meals ‘“‘ on the wood heap ” with the local blacks, 
Dutton says he informed them that “if I wasn’t good enough to eat inside I wasn’t 
good enough to work on the place’’. He says he gained his point, but that many 
of the blacks would have been too shy to eat inside had they been offered the chance. 
There were other occasions when his status was called into question : once when he 
was head stockman on a station a white hand refused to work under him. Dutton 
was ready to resign but he says that the manager came to his support, threatening 
the man with dismissal until he “ knuckled down ’’. Dutton was not a head stockman 
for very long, but sometimes he included whites in his droving team. As a worker 
he well knew the words scab and solidarity and says that on one occasion he led 
a walk-out in a dispute over food. However, he says there were some dark chaps 
who never bothered about the union. There were occasions when he says he quarrelled 
openly with his employer: ‘“ A. C. McDonald was a good old fellow, but I had a 
barney with him once. I’d just unyoked the bullocks for the night when he came 
up and asked me why I was camping there. “I’m the bullock driver,” I said. 
“Don’t give me any of that talk!” he said. I told him to go and get... I left 


? 


him the next day, but we made it up later”’. 


How close his relations were with white workers is hard to say. He claims 
that they were friendly enough, and certainly there are many whom he will address 
by their first names and who will greet him on the street. He drank with them in 
the hotels,!® but he says he was never involved in any of the fights that were as 
much a sporting as serious affair in those days, although he saw a great many. “ At 
Cobham Lake pub there were big fights all the time. You only had to look ata 
man. One old blackfeller went in and a white chap said—‘‘ Get out you black 
bastard !’’ It was a challenge. The old feller went out and came back later. The 
whitefeller said it again. He took the feller on and there was a big fight. The dark 
chap won ”’. 

However, the world was changing; in particular the aboriginal world was 
disintegrating and disappearing before Dutton’s eyes. The people, especially the 
older generation, were dying out while the younger generation failed to maintain the 
ceremonial life. After the lapse of the mila in this part of New South Wales 
around 1914, he was able to continue his participation by going further out to 
Queensland and South Australia where the ceremonies were still maintained. But 
even here their days were numbered. Population was declining and the Aborigines 
living around Nockatunga station, one of the main Aboriginal centres in south- 
western Queensland, were presently shifted by the authorities to another part of the 
State. The last corroboree Dutton saw was around 1927, on Durham Downs station 
in Queensland. Around 1922 his father died. ‘‘ 1 was in Windorah (Queensland) 


‘© In 1906 a law was passed excluding half-castes from hotels ; however, it seems certail 
that this was not strictly applied in the Far West till some years later. In any case, many 
roadside hotels were miles from the nearest police. 
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when they brought me the news that he was dead and I rode all the way to Mt. 
Margaret (Queensland). I missed him a lot. I'd learned everything off of him ”. 
By 1930 Dutton was the only surviving wiljaru man in New South Wales. 

After 1927 he never again travelled outside New South Wales. He married a 
Tibooburra girl, somewhat unwillingly it seems, and raised a family. In search of 
cultural variety he turned to the Ghans and Chinese and, as they disappeared, the 
Greeks, who were then beginning to come into the West. Even today he is a familar 
figure in the Greek Club in Broken Hill and loves to hear strange languages spoken- 
The Roman Catholic priest came up to Tibooburra and baptised him. “I liked 
their way. Hymns were like the mura, and Guluwiru was like God. I squared it 
up with the wagu and biljara. Up on Durham Downs they've got a Sacred Heart 
—old Naridi’s heart, they say ...’!7 For one whose acquaintance with Christianity 
is superficial and of recent date, and who has not been brought to the point of 
repudiating his former beliefs, it is not hard to find similarities. The story in which 
Eaglehawk is killed by Crow, is resurrected and finally punishes his malicious 
adversary, presents certain parallels. The Guluwiru was a mura who ended his 
journeyings by leaping up into the sky. Another myth, presumably of Bagundji 
origin, tells of his living at the source of the Darling. All my informants equated 
him with God. Dutton likes to attend mass, but concerning the beliefs he is less 
certain: “‘ Of course, a man can’t be sure; it’s only what you hear ”’. 


But further changes were on the way. In 1935 the Aborigines Protection Board 
persuaded the Tibooburra blacks to move to their Brewarrina settlement, so bringing 
about a scattering of the tribal remnants. Dutton went with them but says he 
found it hard to get work with employers he did not know, and considered the 
government rations insufficient. “I told the manager, “ This is no good to me” 
“You can’t go,” he said. ‘I’m going to!’’ I said, and we loaded up the turn-out 
(a small covered waggon. J.R.B.) straight away’. When he next passed through 
Tibooburra, Dutton sought out the man who was said to have led the agitation to 
have the Aborigines expelled. ‘‘ I called him out of the pub. ‘‘ You're the bloody 
bastard that had all the people turned out of their homes !’’ I said. But he said 
it wasn’t him.” 

Settled in Wilcannia, Dutton now found himself faced by a less friendly world. 
Although his droving friends will still say ‘‘ You're white enough for us, George !”’, 
most townspeople disapprove of the Aborigines. ‘‘ We'd talk to them, alright,”’ says 
Dutton, “ but they’re too stuck up”. He found himself excluded from the hotel 
where his white acquaintances would drink, and like all Aborigines he bitterly resents 
this. In 1914 he tried to join up for the war, although he was rejected ;'* but now 
he says: ‘‘ These darkies have got no right to go fighting for the whites that stole 


1? Wagu and biljara, Crow and Eaglehawk, in Bagundji, figure in many stories, the former 
being a malicious but ingenious trickster. ‘ Naridi’s heart’ is a small stone, said to belong to 
a mura and now kept by an old man in Tibooburra. 


1* Why he was rejected is impossible to say. 


Aborigines were not normally conscripted, 
but a number of half-castes did serve. 
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their country. Now they won’t let ’em into the hotel. They've got to gulp down 
plonk in the lavatory.’’!® 


As he grew older Dutton became less able to work and, as with many of his 
people, cataract began to destroy his sight. “ Then the old (police) sergeant said 
to me, “ You better settle down here in Wilcannia and get the pension”. An 
Aborigine must receive an exemption certificate before he can draw a pension, but 
this also allows him to enter an hotel. And it is here that Dutton spends much of 
his time, drinking with acquaintances, both black and white and endlessly playing 
cards. He remains acute and inquisitive but there is no longer any milieu—among 
whites or Aborigines—in which he can make significant achievement, or his past 
achievements be appreciated. He does not even attend Mass in his own town because 
he resented the way in which the priest “‘ wanted to boss the dark people about ”. 
Referring to the latter’s efforts to check drinking, Dutton tartly suggested that he 
drank himself. George believes that the ceremonial life still continues ‘‘ over Alice 
Springs way ’’, but beyond his reach. The men among whom he became a leader 
are gone. The near-extinction of his people has surely left its mark upon him: in 
Tibooburra he looked about the reserve, now occupied by one old couple, and recalled 
the two hundred blacks who had once camped there. When an old man sang a 
mura for me, Dutton wept to hear the names of so many who were now dead.” 
Occasionally he has tried to teach his children, and one young man who went droving 
with him complained that the old man kept him awake all night with his stories ; 
but, understandably, at this late stage his instruction has no meaning and both his 
married children have broken the old marriage rules. “I told Jim (his eldest son) 
to keep away from that O’Donnell girl, but they kept getting him to come down. 
They wanted me to come to the wedding, but I wouldn’t. Elaine got married while 
I was away in Mildura”’. His feeling towards the younger generation, in general, 
was expressed very well by another old Malianaba man when he said, “‘ They know 
nothing and they don’t talk about anything. If the old people (i.e. the clever men) 
were around today, there wouldn’t be many of these around ”’. 


Dutton knows that in the early days the white settlers “‘ stole our land” and 
‘“‘shot the people down like dingoes’’, but these facts he states flatly and without 
elaboration, as something that happened before he was born. The dead he mourns 
died during his own lifetime and the blame for this he lays, not at the white’s door 
but at their own: ‘‘ There was too much boning and poisoning’. Speaking of the 
disappearance of magical power, he says, “‘ The grog settled it ’’.24_ Dutton does not 
identify himself with any tribal golden age, but with the life as it was in his youth when 
he was both Aboriginal man and a “ smart” stockman. He believes that many old 


19 Dutton’s account is quite accurate. Aborigines obtain cheap wine—plonk—without 
difficulty, though illicitly, which they hastily gulp down in the lavatory or behind some fence. 


* The mura song consists of a list of the places where the mura travelled; these names 
were also given to the individuals who belonged to the patrilineal clan associated with the mura. 


211 have often heard these explanations offered by Aborigines similarly placed. One old 
Wonaibon man remarked that the old people were ‘ too clever to live’. 
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people pined when they were taken away from their homes but emphasizes that he 
would never feel like that ; ‘‘ Where I put my hat down, that’s home”’. Concerning 
the coming of the white man, he says this : “‘ It’s not so bad that the whitefeller came, 
but it spoiled the people. It made ‘em ashamed to talk their own lingo and marry 
wrong. They don’t learn from the old people ; can’t talk their own lingo. Some 
of them can’t even ask for a bit of bread or meat. They were better off in the old 
days, camped on their own, working on stations. They always had a bit of money. 
They knew who their aunties and cousins were. Now they got educated they think 
they're better than other people ; they’re always telling lies ” 

It seems strange that Dutton should not seek out the company of those few 
old‘men who survive. In fact he is inclined to be contemptuous of them and sceptical 
of their claims to traditional knowledge. They are simple old fellows, lacking 
Dutton’s sophistication and I have heard him refer to them as myalls.% Perhaps, 
also, he feels a sense of futility in discussing the old matters that belong so much to 
the past. On the other hand, it seemed to him proper and worthwhile to pass on 
his knowledge to a young man—myself—and to see it perpetuated in writing. There 
remained for him, too, the satisfaction of displaying his knowledge before an 
appreciative audience. Rounding off a recording he made for me, he said: “ Now, 
if there’s anyone who knows more stories than me, he’s a good man ”’. 


WALTER NEWTON 


George Dutton had a cousin, Walter Newton, who lived in a little wooden house 
in Broken Hill and was said to know some stories. I found a slow, placid old man, 
very ready to talk to anyone with the patience to listen. I could spend only a few 
hours with him, and since he was unsteady on his feet I never saw him interacting 
with others, so that I know very much less of him than I do of Dutton. Nevertheless, 
what he had to tell me was of considerable interest for the light it shed on the plural 
society in which he had lived and the cultural change that had taken place among 
his own people. He tells his life story as follows : 


“T’m the only child my mother had. She used to work at Tarella station. 
She was a young girl; her mother was there and her father was there. My father 
was overseer there. I can’t say who owned it in those days. : I’m between sixty- 
eight and sixty-nine. He was a white man and I’m called after him, Walter Newton. 
He was sent out from England to here as a convict. He was a barrister.24 He was 
a young man*® in those days, but I never saw him. Mr. Tapp (see below—J.R.B.) 
knew him. From there my mother went back to Yancannia station to the old 
people. When I was about seven she married a dark chap and went to Polamacca 
Station. She left me with the manager to be a stable boy. I used to ride about 


* This is a common maxim among white bushmen. 
* A white term for a simple, unsophisticated Aborigine. 
** Newton had to be helped with this word; I’m not clear that he knew what it was. 


_ _** Newton is surely wrong here, a former convict could scarcely have been a young man 
in the 1880's. 
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on the cart opening the gates and I learned all about horses. It wasn’t work for 
me, really ; it was like playing. I used to go and hear the old people’s stories. | 
loved listening to them. I was always asking them for stories. I’d run errands for 
them so they'd tell me my favourites. The manager on the station was Mr. Tapp. 
The dark people liked him. When the old King** died he went down to see him 
buried. They thought a lot of him for that. When it was over they said to him, 
“* Something good will come to you before you die”’. It was right. He got his own 
property later on. 

“Mr. Tapp took me to the war with him. (He was the recruiting sergeant, it 
seems. J.R.B.) We didn’t go out together, though. I didn’t see him while we 
were fighting. He was too old for real fighting ; but I saw plenty of it. I’ve seen 
bullets coming thick all round. We went to Palestine. I got interested in religion 
there and they taught me a bit about it. It was Church of England mostly : I liked 
their way. I’ve got the Bible they gave me. I can’t read it much, but I keep it. 

“When I came back from the war I went to work in the mines here in Broken 
Hill. After a couple of years I got tired of that and went back to Yancannia and 
worked all round there. Then I came back to Broken Hill. It was hard to get 
work then, but I was lucky and got a job with the Council working on the sewage. 
I’ve been on that ever since. Then they sent me a letter to say that I was too old 
to work with them any longer, but thanking me for working with them. I thought 
I’d try for a pension. Mr. Tapp was living here then, so I went to see him. He 
said he’d help me and wrote me a letter and then he rang up the head of the council 
and he wrote me out a letter straight away. When we went down to the magistrate 
he said I’d get the pension with this alright and signed the paper straight away. 

“Poor Mr. Tapp’s dead now. Mrs. Tapp must be lonely...” 

Newton was never a leader among his own people, nor was he ever “ smart” 
or ‘‘ flash’. How he missed being initiated is uncertain: he says he was never 
about when the ceremonies were on, and he had no step-father to see to it that he 
was. Moreover he never worked in South Australia or Queensland where the 
ceremonies persisted longest. Even so, his contemporaries all remark on his quiet, 
retiring nature and he seems to have spent much of his life apart from his people. 
A teetotaler himself and one who prizes the esteem of white people, he says that the 
Aboriginal camps are “ too dirty and too full of drunks” for him to live there and 
he offended Dutton by reading him a lesson on the evils of drink. He had been 
married only a few weeks when he went to the war and his wife left with another 
man before his return ; he never married again. His mother was dead, and without 
brother or sister and with no family of his own, he had no strong ties to any 
Aboriginal community. 

In his relations with white people Newton is at ease, but he altogether lacks 
Dutton’s self reliance. Each important event of his life he conceives as influenced 
by someone else, the white man Mr. Tapp, in particular. Mr. Tapp “ took r 


** Kings, ie. headmen, were commonly appointed by station owners in the early period. 
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Newton “to the war with him”, although, in fact, he was only the recruiting 
sergeant. Getting the old-age pension, which Dutton represents as a right, Newton 
represents as a boon obtained for him by his patron, a reward for leading a sober 
and industrious life. Perhaps, too, he feels that his own standing is improved by 
his association, albeit subordinate, with this successful gentleman. He chats 
occasionally with his white neighbours and says that he has ‘“‘ cobbers’”’ whom he 
sometimes meets at the Returned Soldiers’ League Club. However, in these days 
he is much thrown upon his own resources, and after a lifetime’s association with 
white people the stories he learned as a child are the only coherent body of knowledge 
he has. 

Newton has not been content to recall what he learned ; he has painstakingly 
arranged the stories in a sequence to convey an overall meaning, as Dutton and the 
others never do, omitting some elements and adding others. He has forgotten the 
long lists of place-names and plays down the comic elements of many stories. 
Newton’s telling is solemn and dramatic, for he is speaking of the “ religion’ and 
the “history ’’ of Australia. ‘‘ People read about the different tribes, but never 
about the religion’, he says. Newton feels he has a mission to tell the world what 
he knows. The stories have been told before, but “‘ other people don’t give you the 
right meaning of it’. He has selected those themes which parallel what he recalls 
of the Bible, particularly the struggle between the forces of good and evil, or which 
relate to the creation of the surrounding country. “If the astronomers and 
geologists?” follow what I’m saying they’ll find it’s true’’. Of course, Newton cannot 
force the old completely into this new mould, but he is sure that “‘ the heads of the 
churches, like the Church of England, could put it together properly ’’. 

Newton does not understand very much about Christianity. For some reason 
he rarely goes to church, believing that one can be a Christian without this observance. 
His attempts at rephrasing the traditional myths and stories are crude. His 
characters are dignified by ihe title Holy, thus, the Holy Eaglehawk, the Holy Crow. 
But the title has no connotation of goodness, for in Newton's recounting the role of 
Crow is essentially malevolent. He even speaks of the Holy Devil who proves, 
however, to be none other than the rainbow serpent and, as such, not malevolent. 
Newton has presumably associated him with the serpent in the Garden of Eden. 
Elsewhere we meet the ‘“ Virgin Lady”, who is simply a mother in the myths as 
told by others, and the “ Holy Ghost ’’ whose traditional counterpart I have not 
been able to discover. ‘‘ Holy’ as Newton uses it, simply means of supernatural 
status: ‘‘ They were gods ’”’. 

From their general character it seems clear that Newton's stories are all of 
traditional origin. But, unfortunately it is not always possible to see how far he 
has changed them since other versions may not be available. Survivors of these 
north-western tribes are so few that stories must have been lost. It seems improbable 
that Newton, with his self appointed task of reinterpretation, would go so far as to 
invent. 


*? Newton had to be helped with these words, but they were clearly what he had in mind. 
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The God of the stories is the Guluwiru, of whom I have already spoken. He 
is accompanied by a number of lieutenants, bat both Crow and Frog lead the people 
astray, in a manner unspecified, and are duly punished. The people are turned to 
stone. The cataclysmic events are, in themselves, traditional but they are not usually 
attributed to the Guluwiru and the suggestion that they were a punishment for 
wrongdoing is quite untraditional. In the story that accounts for the numerous 
heaps of boulders around Tibooburra it is told that at one time all the tribes had 
come together to that place ; two men came down from Innamincka and asked the 
people for rainstones. They were refused and mocked and in revenge sent a hailstorm 
that turned everyone, including themselves, to stone. This is how Newton tells the 
story: “ Then God made a great rain and a thunderstorm. There was a tribe living 
at Tibooburra and another at Mt. Brown and God destroyed them with lightning. 
Then he caused a convulsion which threw them all into a heap and all their eyes 
blew out of their heads...” 


In the same way, the two rainbow serpents who form the country are said by 
Newton to be doing the bidding of the Guluwiru. “ While all the land was under 
water, God got the Holy Devil and his wife. This land was just flat with no drainage 
in it: no creeks, no rise or fall in the ground to make the creeks run either way. 
There were no rivers, no lakes, but God gave the Holy J)ad71?® instructions to bore 
out lakes and to make a river. That’s why the river Darling is like a snake’s track, 
where they travelled along and bored a channel to make a river. They bored out 
lakes: they coiled around and scooped out the sand into sand hills. And they 
made channels to drain into the lakes such as creeks. To make the water run this 
way and that they rose the ground up. Now this was done right through the 
Australian land...” 


Most curious of all is Newton’s version of the Guluwiru’s final ascent into the 
sky. ‘‘ The Guluwiru then just flew up into a big cloud and went to Heaven and 
he told them before he left : “‘ I won’t be down amongst you people any more. You 
old folks may live to see what’ll happen. There'll be a new race of people coming 
here in years to come. And they’re going to control this Australia. They’re going 
to own it. They’re called miri badju-badju—that means shining faces—and the 
dark people, the wimbu-winbagu?® will be under them !’’ It seems highly improbable 
that there was an Aboriginal prophecy of the white man’s coming, though I cannot 
say if the story is Newton’s invention or someone else’s. Its function, however, is 
to give a supernatural sanctioning to the supremacy of white over black. But at 
the same time it gives the Aborigine and things Aboriginal, a definite place in the 
scheme of things; and the whole set of stories constitutes the argument that the 
Aborigines always knew the basic truths of the white man’s religion and science, at 
least of geology and astronomy, and were not even surprised by his appearance. 


2® Ngadji, the Bagundji word for rainbow serpent. 


2° Wimbu wimbagu—I have not been able to get an exact translation of this term but the 
words are Bagundji and almost certainly mean Aborigines. Wimbidjas is the usual word for 4 
blackfellow. 
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Dutton’s more cursory efforts along the same lines could be interpreted in much 
the same way, save that he does not acknowledge white supremacy. However, it 
is much easier for Newton to see the two traditions as a unity or at least comple- 
mentary. Never having experienced the ceremonial life and never having committed 
himself to a career in that milieu, he cannot feel the acute sense of cultural loss that 
Dutton does ; just as, having withdrawn from Aboriginal society, the near-extinction 
and scattering of his people must seem to him less catastrophic than it does to Dutton. 
Inevitably, Dutton sees a conflict between the white and Aboriginal ways of life, 
although he was content for the two groups to live side by side. 


For all his independence and travelling, Dutton has always lived among 
Aborigines, and while he may condemn them in certain respects he nonetheless 
identifies himself with them. The fact that he is allowed into the hotel does not 
prevent him from resenting the exclusion of others. In many respects he was well 
adapted to white society, but in the Wilcannia context his way of life appears 
essentially Aboriginal: he gambles, he occasionally gets drunk and lands in gaol, 
he lives in a tin humpy—and as such he is likely to suffer a semi-ostracism from the 
township’s more respectable citizens. Newton, by contrast, is almost completely 
disociated from the Aboriginal group, living a sober and respectable life in a white 
neighbourhood and in a city where there are few Aborigines and no “ Aboriginal 
problem ’’. As such, he feels little sense of racial conflict, and, in fact, tends to 
identify himself with the white group in his criticisms of his fellow Aborigines. In 
this respect, Newton and Dutton exemplify the division between the Aborigines 
who live in town and those who live in camps or on Government Settlements.” 


Neither can be described as altogether typical of his generation. But while 
most of Dutton’s contemporaries were less assertive among their own people and 
more reserved among whites, there were few who isolated themselves from the group 
as Newton has done. But Newton’s separation from his people has helped him to 
fit more easily and unobtrusively into white society, whereas Dutton’s association 
with the Aborigines in Wilcannia inhibits this process. 


The Aborigines among whom the two grew up were living in a state of what 
Professor Elkin has called intelligent parasitism, a sort of double life in which they 
adapted themselves to the demands and opportunities presented by white society, 
while still being able to return to their own world of traditional security, mythological 
depth, social warmth and technical efficiency**. Technical efficiency, was, perhaps 
the least important. Elkin suggests that if this breaks down through depopulation 
and a rejection of tradition on the part of the younger generation, the tribal remnants 


* Town aborigines tend to have little to do with their more backward brethren, if they do 
not actively ostracise them. The western N.S.W. village of Euabalong includes a number of 
aboriginal families and there is a settlement of much more backward Aborigines some eight 
miles away. In a questionnaire I gave to Public Primary school children, Aboriginal children 
defined Aborigines as ‘‘ the people always trying to do us harm”’, although no white children 
did. Adults also revealed a strong hostility towards other Aborigines. 


**A. P. Elkin, ‘‘ Reaction and Interaction: A Food-gathering People and European 
Settlement in Australia’, American Anthropologist, Vol. 53, No. 2, 1951, p. 170. 
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are reduced to a state of paupertsm. However, while Aborigines in the coastal areas 
were brought on to settlements where it was impossible for them to become integrated 
into the labour force of the locality, and while Aborigines in the more isolated regions 
became part, but an inferior part, of the labour force, those in the Corner soon 
acquired a socio-economic status similar to that of white workers. During the great 
depression they could have become paupers by settling at Brewarrina, but it is 
signifficant that men like Dutton sturdily refused to do so, while men like Newton 
would never have considered such a move.** Elkin hopes that the Aborigines will 
be able to proceed to an “ intelligent appreciation of the culture and way of life that 
has spread across their tribal lands.’’* It seems that in the Corner those bom 
within a generation of first contact went a considerable way towards this objective, 
even though their grounding in traditional mythology does to a certain extent inhibit 
their understanding of certain religious and scientific notions. For certain reasons 
Newton has come to be most in sympathy with the white man’s way of life as it is 
today ; it is Dutton’s misfortune that the way of life which he assumed as a stockman 
is out of harmony with that of the latter-day white town-dweller. 


JEREMY BECKETT. 


** Other families moved onto Government Settlements during the Depression, but left a 
soon as work became plentiful. 


% A. P. Elkin, op. cit. p. 174. 
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NAMES AND NAMING IN MENDI 


By D’Arcy RYAN 


VERY Mendi is identified by at least two names: the descent-name first, 

followed by one or more personal names. The usages connected with the 
descent-name will be described elsewhere, and in this paper I proposed to discuss 
only the adoption and use of personal names. 

Mendi women bear their children in small huts situated in the scrub some little 
distance from their houses. The birth-hut (shdbosh-ant) is built by the woman’s 
husband. It is usually circular, about seven feet in diameter, and not high enough 
for the occupant to stand upright. It is similar in form to the menstruation- 
seclusion hut (nénkon bulim ant), but the latter is not used for births. The birth-hut 
is built specially for the purpose but may be used more than once, particularly if 
a woman goes into labour prematurely before her husband has time to construct her 
own house. While in labour the woman is alone and unassisted. Her female kin 
and co-wives may bring her food and may comfort her from outside, but they do 
not enter the hut until the birth has taken place. In cases of difficult birth the 
woman must fight it out alone even if she and the child both die in the attempt. 
The reason given is that a birth is concerned with the genitals, and these are so 
unclean that not even in such an emergency as this would anyone touch them. It 
was explained that they touch each other and their food with their hands, and to 
do so after touching the genitals of a woman in childbirth would be quite unthinkable. 
The umbilical cord is cut by the mother with a bamboo knife, leaving a stump about 
two inches long. Until this shrivels up and the sore heals, the child is kaém-pera 
and not fit to be seen, because it is kd (disgusting, unclean). The mother stays in 
the birth-hut for about eight days after the birth and then returns to her own house. 
People say that no one but she sees the child for the first month, but by this they 
mean merely that during that time the child is not deliberately shown to or examined 
by anyone but the mother. There is so little real privacy in Mendi life even in a 
women’s-house that it would be almost impossible to observe this rule with any 
strictness. After the first month the mother, who until then has kept pretty much 
to her house, begins to show her new child to the other women and to a few of her 
own and her husband’s male kin. The last person to whom it is formally shown 
is the father himself, when he gives the first name. This, at least, is regarded as 
the normal sequence of events. In fact, the father (or some other relative) may 
start referring to the still-secluded infant as n’andap (“‘ the unseen one ’’) and Nandap 
may become generally accepted as the child’s official name. On the other hand, 
the father may not name the child for several months, and the infant will be referred 
to as ibun kank mbi na wi (‘‘ his little nameless one’’); here again, popular usage 
can forestall the parents and Mbinawi, or ‘“‘ Nameless ’’ may become the child’s 
permanent name. 


8 





NAMES AND NAMING IN MENDI 


If the father chooses the child’s name as he normally should, then the selection 
is personal and can be influenced by so many factors that it is no more possible to 
set out rules than it is for the naming of most white children. The only thing that 
can be firmly stated is negative—that a child is never named after kinsmen of a 
senior generation. The reason for this will be explained later. The choice is not 
necessarily autocratic . . . He usually consults the mother and sometimes her brothers 
or other kin. But he does not ask anyone else to name the child for him. 


The choice may be influenced by events at the time of birth, e.g., Shond’pi: 
“ they are fighting ’’, or by the appearance of the child, e.g., Mbali: “‘ fair-skinned”’, 
or by some bird or animal seen while the parents were trying to think of a name. 
Or the child may be named after the section of the clan-land on which it was born, 
or its father’s favourite garden area ; or it may be called by its mother’s clan-name, 
thus emphasizing its future ties with its matrikin, e.g., Omaldo: “son of a woman 
of the Omalt Clan’’. If there are no special circumstances to indicate the choice 
there is a large selection of common and popular names from which one may be 
picked at random. To give a few examples : 


Aigibi (white) Shabu-naik (path-boy) 
Anaik (it’s a boy) Shap (’possum) 

Ank-we (pandanus-seed ; tuft of hair) Shap6rr (rain-cloak) 

Ep (package of native salt) Sho (leaf) 

I-ha (fecal) sho (bird) 

Kulumbu (beads) shu (land) 

Lun (I strike) Shumba-n6énk (father-girl) 
Kond-na-ha (snub-nosed) Tem6 (ghost) 

Mol-naik (dance-boy) Temé-nale (ghost-eater) 
Mensha-naik (something-boy) Tenkel (cowrie necklace) 
Nalom (ashes) Tialt (dog) 

N6nk (girl) Tomb’ayo (pot-bellied) 
Nu (string bag) Tong6rr (another one) 
Ol-mbali (white man) Tundu-ol .(short-man) 
Ol-nola (man-eater) Turi (joy) 

Nandish (unseen) Ubabi (water-gourd) 
Pagi (pork-side) Ulu (bamboo oil-container) 
Pulosh (rotten) Wol (sugar-cane) 

Punk (stink) Woshe (spirit-image) 


Puri-ol (strong-man) 


Names which have been added recently are: 
Mbalush (pidg. : air-craft) 
Ship (jeep) 


This small sample does not by any means exhaust the list of generally popular 
names, and it includes only those of which the meaning is obvious. While it is 
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NAMES AND NAMING IN MENDI III 


probable that all names have, or had once, some meaning, on the question of name 
interpretation two points should be noted : 


(a) Apart from those names bestowed for special reasons, the Mendi do not 
usually interpret names literally, and very common names become corrupted so that 
their original meaning is often lost. 

(b) Even names which were deliberately descriptive when bestowed (e.g. Lun : 
I hit, for an infant which used to lash out with its fists) do not retain their literal 
meaning. Thus Punk (a stink) and I-ha (a child with more than the usual lack of 
sphincter-control) do not carry these names into later life as any sort of stigma. The 
names are kept but are not thought of in a derogatory way. They are merely names 
like Ramsbottom and Glasscock, unfortunate perhaps but of no real significance. 

A number of the names listed are common to both sexes (but not, of course, 
those including a specific gender-suffix: “‘-man” or “ -girl”’). 

In the course of his lifetime, a man may adopt any number of personal names. 
New names may be taken: 


(a) at the whim of the individual himself: X may state that he is bored with 
his present name, or that it is unlucky, and that henceforth, he wishes to be known 
as Y. 

(b) a new name may be bestowed by others, perhaps in memory of an event in 
which the person was involved. This process of naming is very similar to the bestowal 
of nicknames in our own society, but the Mendi do not make our clear distinction 
between a nickname and a real name ; all names which are in general use are equally 
real and equally valid. 

(c) a new name may be adopted when for any reason a person’s previous name 
becomes tabu. There are three main circumstances in which this can occur. 


1. Death. Mendi ghosts (temo), particularly those of recently deceased kin, are 
always malevolently inclined to their own direct descendants, and all sickness and 
non-violent death are caused by their bites. To utter aloud the name of a ghost 
will attract its unwelcome attention, which is why a man seldom gives the name of 
his dead father, and then only in a reluctant whisper. For this reason, too, no child 
is ever named after a dead ancestor, for he would then be unable, with safety, to use 
hisown name. One does find, however, contemporaries (although never full brothers) 
with the same name. Thus, should a man, A, die, his wives, brothers and sisters, 
children and grandchildren avoid uttering his name. This avoidance is extended to 
anyone who happens to bear the same name as the dead man. So, when speaking 
to the descendants of A, anyone who is also called A must have an alternative name 
by which the dead man’s descendants can address him. It should be noted that the 
malice of a ghost is restricted to its spouse, siblings and direct descendants, so that, 
while its name is avoided constantly by these people, by others it is avoided only 
in the presence of those who are in danger from it. When spouse, siblings or 
descendants of the deceased are not present, the name can be used quite freely. 
The avoidance of the name of a deceased ancestor is frequently extended to the name 
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of the object after which he was called. For example, a difficulty was discovered in 
a discussion of “ spirit-doubles ” (woshe) because one of the informants had a dead 
wife named Woshe. But hudda is an alternative term for woshe, and by substituting 
it for the latter, the discussion could be continued. This was carried a step further 
a few days later. Working with the same informant, the name of a man also called 
Woshe was mentioned. Since he was an outsider and no one knew his alternative 
names, it was agreed to call him Hulda, although this name might not have been 
recognized by the man himself. The result of this belief in the danger of invoking 
malevolent ghosts is that any male Mendi (the practice with regard to female names 
is, as we shall see, somewhat different) must be prepared to find himself in circum- 
stances where he is forced to use an alternative name, and if he does not happen to 
have one already, he must adopt one for the occasion. In the latter case, the difficulty 
can be overcome by the use of a circumlocution like ‘‘ X’s son” (reference), or 
“ brother” (address). On the other hand, a name may be invented on the spot 
which might or might not become one of his regular alternative names. 


2. Ritual. An important feature of Mendi ritual life is a men’s secret cult 
known as Timp. It has for some years been passing up the valley from south to 
north, handed on from group to group and staying for seven or eight years in each 
place. One element of the ntual is the tabu of a number of words in ordinary daily 
use. Those selected for the ban appear to be quite arbitrary and include not only 
common nouns but also some place- and clan-names. For each banned word a 
Timp alternative is prescribed, to be used while the cult is in residence. When it 
leaves an area and moves on the word tabu ends, and the temporarily forbidden 
words are restored to general use. Should an individual carry as a name a word 
banned under Timp, he will, for the duration of the cult in his clan-territory, either 
adopt the Timp alternative or use another of his names. For example, in one clan- 
territory the word for fish (wen) was replaced by kongolt, and a man previously known 
as Wen changed his name accordingly. Whether or not he would revert to Wen 
when Timp left the district would be an arbitrary decision which he had not yet 
made. The sanctions against the breaking of Timp tabus is again the fear of 
malevolent ghosts, for the cult of Timp is concerned, among other things, with the 
placation of the ancestral ghosts and any violation of Timp tabus will attract their 
wrath. 

3. Marriage. While there is no true in-law avoidance in Mendi, even between 
a man and his wife’s mother, yet relations between affines as a rule preserve some 
degree of formality. As in many other societies, tensions often exist between inter- 
marrying kin-groups, and since this is recognized, certain rules of etiquette are 
prescribed to regulate their mutual behaviour and to buffer any latent hostility. 
Part of this. etiquette (which is not elaborate) is the avoidance of names. The 
names of both the spouse’s parents are strictly avoided as terms of address, the 
reciprocal kinship terms Shump (ash) being substituted. Among siblings-in-law 
(i.e. between Ego, m. or f., and spouse’s sibling, sibling’s spouse, and sibling’s spouse's 
sibling) the same rule applies, but the strictness of its observance depends on the 
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closeness of the relationship. True spouse’s sibling and sibling’s spouse are careful 
to avoid each other’s names, but when the term “ sibling ’’ is classificatory, and 
means merely “ fellow clan-member ”’, the names may ordinarily be used, although 
on certain occasions, like those involving inter-clan payments, the affinal relationship 
is emphasized by the avoidance of personal names. Thus two men, P and Q, 
members of the same clan but of different sub-clans, call each other “ brother ”’. 
P married a girl of another clan who was Q’s “sister’’ (F.m.sis.S.d.). The two 
“brothers ’’ (amialt) then became also “ brothers-in-law’’ (polialt). These two 
normally call each other by their personal names, but from time to time, particularly 
in the presence of P’s in-laws but sometimes for no apparent reason, are reminded 
of their affinal relationship and turn formal with each other. They then avoid 
names and call each other folt (brother-in-law). Not only do all affines avoid each 
other’s names, but it is considered impolite for a third person to use a man’s name 
in front of his in-laws, whether the owner of the name is present or not. The 
strictness of this rule depends on whether the affinal relationship in question is real 
or only classificatory. When the relationship is a close one, the related parties are 
referred to by the kinship term (“I saw your brother-in-law yesterday ’’) and 
addressed by a clan-name (‘‘ Kunjop-o,! your father-in-law is sitting with me now ’’). 
When the affinal relationship is quite distant, it can be acknowledged by the 
avoidance of the more usual personal name and the substitution of one of the 
addressee’s lesser known names or even by a nick-name coined by the addressor. 
Such a nick-name may stick and become widely used. An example of this is a 
woman who called her son-in-law and his elder brother by the formal kinship term 
but who coined the name Kond-na-ha (“‘ Snub-nose ’’) for his younger brother. This 
name was so appropriate that several other people now use it. 


Between husband and wife the personal name is sometimes used (more often by 
the husband than by the wife) but it is more commonly avoided by the substitution 
of ol-o (“‘ man ”’), ten-o (“‘ woman’), or “‘ . . .’s father/mother ”’ (naming one of their 
children). The rule here is largely a matter of personal preference. Briefly, some 
husbands and wives behave more formally than others. 


As with those name tabus arising from death or ritual, the restrictions on the 
use of affinal names are extended to outside parties. A man with a father-in-law 
named Mbali does not call anyone by that name, so that any other Mbalis that he 
may meet must have alternative names by which he can address them. 


The sanction for name tabus arising from marriage is shame, that is, the 
embarrassment of committing or witnessing a social solecism. Should a person’s 
name be uttered in his presence by an affine, even inadvertently, a fine can be claimed 
by the owner of the name. This is known as shwmba tenk mowd. In its strict form, 
the phrase refers to a gift from the bridegroom to his future parents-in-law as part 


*“ Man of Kunjop Clan’”’. The “-o”’ suffix is a diminutive added to all names and terms 
of address, with implications of friendliness or familiarity. It is also used to soften commands : 
Tp! (“come!”’); Ip-o (‘come along now ”’). 
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of any set of marriage payments. Apart from the tabu on her name, a woman 
should also not bare her head in the presence of her daughter’s husband. She should 
always wear her small, woven-string skull-cap (tenk). If this gift is not made, or is 
deemed unsatisfactory, she shames her ungenerous son-in-law by bearing her head 
in front of him in public and continues this embarrassment until the proper gift has 
been made. Hence the name of the gift, shumba tenk mowda (‘‘ that which is laid 
down to cover the mother-in-law’s head”). This term has been »xtended to cover 
the compensation paid for all serious breaches of etiquette surrounding the mutual 
behaviour of in-laws. 

Apart from the three kinds of name-avoidance discussed above, nearly all Mendi 
show a marked reluctance to utter their own names and do so only in a whisper. 
If other people are present the name must often be obtained through one of them.* 
A white-man’s insistent demand for a name finally produces one, but with every 
sign of acute embarrassment. The only reason for this that I could elicit was 
etiquette. It is rather bad form to utter one’s own name in public and equally ill- 
bred to force another to utter his. The Mendi refuse to rationalize this behaviour 
any further and also deny that it is taught by parents to their children. 

As was mentioned previously, the Mendi system of name tabus giving rise to 
alternative names has only a modified application to women. Indeed, there are few 
women who have alternative names. The reason would seem to be that most women 
use their personal names only when resident on the clan-territory where they were 
reared. At the age of about 16 or 17 a girl marries and nearly always goes to live 
in the territory of her husband’s clan. There she is addressed and referred to not 
by her personal name but by the name of her clan or clan-territory, with the suffix 
-ten, ‘‘ woman ”’, e.g. Tunjup-ten (“‘ woman of Tunjup Clan ’’) or Wogia-ten (‘‘ woman 
of Wogia territory ’’). Since this appellation does not rate as a personal name, it 
is not subject to any of the rules of avoidance. The men of her own clan and a few 
of her husband’s closer friends continue to use her personal name, but by most of 
her husband’s clan, she is called after the name of her clan or place. This is the 
name by which she is remembered by her descendants. One reason for this is 
genealogical. In the Mendi system of marriage prohibitions, it is most important 
that some record be preserved of which clans have inter-married during the last 
five or six generations. The practice of calling wives by the name of their clan or 
its territory provides a mnemonic aid by which these past allianves can be more 
easily remembered. In reckoning Mendi descent, the only relevant thing about an 
ancestress is not her name but her clan so that marriage with the descendants of 
her kin may be avoided and that land-rights be claimed. 

Private names. Beside those names in general use there are other terms of 
address exclusive to particular (usually pairs of) individuals. These are the “ friend- 
ship ’ names and can best be illustrated by examples. 

* Every time there was a knock on my door, my question, ‘“‘ Who’s there ?’’ would receive 


the answer, “It’s me’’, If I did not recognize the voice, I had to run through all the possible 
names until the reply, “‘ Yes’’; but no name would be volunteered. 
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1. Shont and Ligip belong to two different clans. Shont was residing temporarily 
in Ligip’s home territory and they became close friends. This relationship was 
formalized by the adoption of the reciprocal term of address, Ond-ame (‘‘ bosom 
friends ’’; lit. ‘‘ breast-brothers ’’). Later, Shont and Ligip will be ¢wem-ol or trading 
partners, share pork with each other when either kills pigs, give each other hospitality, 
and share each other’s food; and each will contribute to the other’s bride wealth. 
This ‘s an entirely individua' relationship, quite independent of kinship relations, 
and does not involve anyone else. To become ond-ame, the two frends must be of 
different clans, but if their two clans should fight, then the two ond-ame will also 
fight. Although this kind of relationship is inter-clan, it does not override clan ties. 


2. Tolda and Enshel. Enshel lives with her brother, who has married a woman 
of Tolda’s clan and resides on Tolda’s clan-territory. Enshel is engaged to marry 
Tolda’s “‘ brother”’ (F.B.S.) Mbinawi. When Mbinawi first became engaged to 
Enshel, Tolda accompanied him to her house while he was courting (a young man, 
even when engaged, seldom goes courting alone). One night Tolda remarked that 
he was hungry. Enshel cooked some sweet potato and all three shared it. From 
then on Tolda and Enshel have called each other ‘‘ Konden”’ or “ Kondile’”’ (from 
kondia, ‘‘to share food”’). Later, when Enshel marries Mbinawi, she and Tolda 
will call each other either by this ‘‘ food-name”’ or by the appropriate kinship term. 
They will behave to each other much as do Shont and Ligip. Tolda will contnibute 
to Mbinawi’s bride wealth but will pay it direct to Enshel and not, as is usual, to 
Mbinawi. This kind of relationship is not always established between the bride and 
the “ best-man ”’, but is, rather, an entirely personal affair.* 


3. Arabe and Oluwond, of the same clan but different sub-clans, used tc go 
courting together. In the early stages, when neither of them was committed, they 
were visiting a girl’s house one evening and she gave them some sweet potato. It 
was rotten, and from then on they called each other “‘ Pulosh ”’ (from pu osh pt, “ to 
make a bad bargain ’’). 

4. Nawe and Kol (bachelors of different clans) were given some food by a woman 
who was menstruating (although they were unaware of this at the time). A woman 
in this state is dangerously impure, usually remains in seclusion, and certainly should 
not handle men’s food. When Nawe and Kol discovered this, they decided to call 
each other ‘“‘ Kolumba ”’.4 

5. Generally, if two men accidently catch a glimpse of a woman’s genitals, they 
may call each other ‘ In-baik ’’ (‘‘ secret sight ’’). 


* Nor are ‘‘ food-names ’’ restricted to courting-situations. Any two or more people of either 
sex May agree to adopt reciprocal ‘‘ food-names’’, and the name chosen varies with the type 
of food thus ceremoniously shared. 


* Kolumba means, broadly, ‘‘ genital defilement ’’’. It is used to describe the impurity resulting 
from contact with a woman’s skirt (particularly a menstruating woman). It also means the 
defilement of food by anyone, male or female, stepping over it. If a woman really wishes to 
Start a serious brawl with her husband, she deliberately straddles his food. Kolumba is also 
applied t> one person stepping over another. In the crowded sitting-room of a men’s house 
should a person wish to move from one side to the other it is polite to say, ‘‘ Move aside ’’, for 
should he inadvertently step over someone else’s legs, he will be told sharply, ‘‘ Don’t kolumba! ”’ 
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There is one more feature of Mendi name-usage which should be mentioned. 
Although I have suggested above that the people make no distinction between nick 
names and real names, yet, in dealing with strangers, the personal name first acquired 
is given a certain priority. When I first went to live in a Mendi community I was 
given the names of the various people I met. But after a few months I found that 
in many cases these were not those used generally by most members of the clan- 
linkage. By the time I reached the end of my stay, most of my acquaintances were 
known to me by names other than those by which they had first been introduced. 
In checking through the government census, I found that the names given to the 
officer were consistently those which had been given to me when I was a complete 
stranger, and on further enquiry, it turned out that these were the first names their 
owners had acquired. It would seem not that there is any de facto priority given to 
the original name but rather that strangers are held to be outside the pattern of 
avoidances that has made the use of alternative names necessary. 


D’Arcy Ryan. 
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A STUDY OF THE HEIGHTS, WEIGHTS, H4#Z2MOGLOBIN VALUES AND 
BLOOD GROUPS OF THE NATIVES OF THE GOILALA SUB-DISTRICT, 
PAPUA 


J. Kariks,! OLGA KooptzorF,? HELEN CoTTER® and R. J. WALSH?® 


NE of the authors (J.K.) was recently stationed as medical officer at Tapini in 
O the Central District of Papua and New Guinea, and a collaborative survey was 
undertaken of the blood of the native inhabitants of the Goilala Sub-district. The 
results are reported in this paper and in addition some observations are made on the 
disease pattern and physique of these people. 

The Goilala sub-district covers an area of approximately 3,000 square miles and 
extends from longitude 146°37’ to 147°30’ east and from latitude 8°00’ to 8°45’ 
south. The area consists of eight deep, narrow river valleys, with fast flowing 
rivers. The mountain ranges rise to between 5000 feet and 11000 feet above sea 
level and to pass from one village to another it is often necessary to descend two or 
three thousand feet before climbing a similar height on the opposite ndge. Tapini, 
the administrative centre, is 3000 feet above sea level, but the majority of the villages 
are at least 1000 feet higher. 

The native population of the sub-district is about 26,000. Some aspects of their 
life have already been described by Eggerton (1954) but in general it follows the 
pattern of other highland natives. The natives are of short stature, the skin dark 
brown and the hair curly and kept short. The eyes are brown, the tip of the nose 
is flattened and the lips are not prominent. The males are of muscular physique. 
The diet is basically vegetable, mainly sweet potato, but includes taro and pandanus 
nuts. Some fruits and vegetables have been introduced from Australia and are 
now grown by the natives. Pigs are killed and eaten during occasional “ sing-sings ”’ 
and although small kangaroo-like animals, snakes, rats and possums are sometimes 
hunted and eaten, they comprise only a small and irregular part of the diet. Some 
natives living near the administrative centres receive government rations of European 
food and others supplement their native diet by buying riee, white flour, and tinned 
meat and fish. 

Usually the natives live in small villages, but sometimes family groups live on 
the hillsides close to their gardens. A fire is kept alight in the middle of the house 
at night to provide some heat and burns frequently result. Malaria is endemic in 
the area, but of low incidence. Respiratory infections are common and pneumonia 
is one of the most frequent causes of death. Yaws is present, but is not a serious 


1 From the Department of Public Health, Papua and New Guinea. 
*From the New South Wales Red Cross Blood Transfusion Service, Sydney. 
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problem. Tuberculosis, which is absent from the Central and Western Highlands, 
is found in Goilala, and patients with glandular tuberculosis and tuberculous 
meningitis are seen. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Blood samples were collected from unrelated adults in Tapini and in two villages 
(Kovetapa and Kapiti). The subjects included many who had returned from Port 
Moresby, and were undergoing malaria eradication therapy. The method of blood 
collection and the preservative/anticoagulant material used have been described 
previously (Kariks, Kooptzoff and Walsh, 1957). 

On all occasions the blood samples were tested within five days of collection. 
The methods employed for blood grouping, for the calculation of gene frequencies 
and for measuring hemoglobin values were those described by Macintosh, Walsh 
and Kooptzoff (1958). 

Heights and weights were measured on 199 males and 67 females included in 
the blood group and hemoglobin surveys. 


RESULTS 
Heights and Weights 
The mean values and the standard deviations of the subjects measured are 
shown in Table I, from which it can be seen that they are short and slender people. 














TABLE I. 
Distribution of Heights and Weights of some Gotlala Natives 
Weight (pounds) Height (inches) 
Number. a. 
Standard Standard 
Moon | Deviation. Mean. Deviation. 
Males 199 111-72 | 11 +34 | 60-86 2°22 
Females 67 93°87 9°40 | 57°09 1-86 

















The ponderal index (weight in pounds divided by height in inches) gave values of 
1-84 and 1-64 for males and females respectively. The value for males is less than 
that found by Whyte (1958) amongest young Chimbu natives, but the value for 
females is approximately the same. Another index obtained by dividing the weight 
in kilograms by the square of the height in centimetres was 2-12 for males and 2-03 
for females. These values are to be compared with 2-33 for young Australian males 
and 2-28 for male natives of Chimbu (Whyte, 1958), and with 2-34 for adult females 
in Chimbu (Whyte) and 2-28 for Norwegian females (Bge, Humerfelt and Wedervang, 
1957). The same indices calculated for Bougainville natives from figures given 
earlier (Kariks, Kooptzoff and Walsh, 1957) were 2-32 and 2-22 for males and females 
respectively. By comparison the Goilala native is therefore under weight for his 
height. 
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Hamogloiin values 

An analysis of the hemoglobin values is shown in Table 2 and the frequency 
distribution of the values is seen in Figure 1. The mean values are less than those 
of the Western Highland natives (Walsh, Cotter and Macintosh, 1958) and slightly 
less than those of the White Australian population, but considerably higher than 
those of the Bougainville natives (Cotter, Kariks and Walsh, 1958). 


TABLE 2. 
Haemoglobin Values of Gotlala Natives (Grammes per 100 millilitres). 














Number | Standard 
Tested. Mean. | Deviation. 
| 
Males 313 15°60+0-087 | 1-54+0-062 
Females Ill 13°76+0-14r | 1-48+0-099 
| 





Blood Groups 

These are shown in Tables 3, 4 and 5. All group A and group AB blood samples 
were tested with anti-A, serum but no negative reactions were observed. The 
allelomorphic gene A, therefore appears to be absent from this region, as it is from 
other parts of New Guinea. The significance of the deviation between the observed 
and the expected number of group AB subjects was tested by calculating the y? 
value but the result (y?—0-98 for 1 degree of freedom) is not significant. 
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FIGURE 1 


Frequency distribution of the hemoglobin 
values of male and female subjects from 
Goilala. 


The M and S genes are both of low frequency and the S gene is associated only 
with the N gene. No instance of MMS was found. Again the differences between 
the observed and expected numbers are not significant (y2=2-65 for 4 degrees of 
freedom). 

The Rh chromosomes are represented by three combinations of genes, CDe, 
cDE and cDe. The combination CDE, which might have been expected from the 
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The ABO Groups in the Gotlala Sub-disirict. 


TABLE 3. 












































































































far the most common combination. 








Observed Observed Expected 
Group. Number. Frequency. Number. 
Oo 266 0-6143 268-12 
A, 88 0+ 2032 88-72 | 
B 66 0-1524 66°51 
A,B 13 0-0300 9°65 
Total 433 | 0-9999 433°00 
Gene Frequencies : 
O =0-7869 
A,=0-1209 
B =0-0922 
I -0000 
y’=0-98 for 1 degree of freedom 
TABLE 4. 
MNS Groups in the Goilala Sub-district. 
Observed Observed Expected 
Group. Number. Frequency. Number. 
MM.S o 0+ 0000 fe) 
MsMs 2 0-0046 1-39 
MN.S 5 O-O115 2°74 
MsNs | 40° 0-0924 43°51 
NN.S 42 00-0970 44°24 
NsNs 344 07945 341°13 
Total 433 1 - 0000 433°01 
Gene Frequencies : 
MS =0-0000 
Ms =0-0566 
NS =0-0558 
Ns =o: 8876 
1-0000 
y?=2-65 for 4 degrees of freedom. 











presence of cDe, was not found. The frequency values calculated and shown for 
cDe represent the combined values for cDe and cde, if the latter does exist among 
these people. It is unlikely that cde is present among the Goilala natives because 


it has not been found elsewhere in New Guinea. The R, combination, CDe, is by 
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TABLE 5. 
The Rh Groups im the Gotlala Sub-dtstrict 











| | | 
Reactions Most common | Observed Observed Expected 
with anti- Genotype. Number Frequency. Number. 

DCcktE | | 

| | 
++—— CDe/CDe 406 0+9376 405°98 
+++— CDe/cDe 3 | 0- 0069 5°95 
+++ + CDe/cDE 24 0+0554 20°63 
+—+— | cDe/cDe o 0- 0000 0-02 
+—++ | cDE/cDE ° | 0- 0000 0-41 
Total zs | 433 | 09999 432°99 








Gene Frequencies : 
CDe =o: 9683 
cDe=0-0071 
cDE=0-0246 


I -0000 





x*=2°44 for 4 degrees of freedom. 


DISCUSSION 


The weight and height figures and the indices calculated from them suggest 
that the short stature of the Goilala natives is determined genetically, as this 
characteristic is shared by other Highland subjects. On the other hand, the low 
weight in relation to height is probably the result of environmental factors. A 
nutrition survey in this region might yield interesting information. The mean 
hemoglobin values for both males and females may represent a compromise between 
the effects of such factors as protein deficiency, malaria and hookworm, tending to 
produce anemia (Cotter and Walsh, 1958) and the effect of the altitude of residence, 
tending to result in some degree of polycythemia (Walsh ef alit, 1958). 

The blood group pattern is similar to that seen in other parts of the highland 
ridge of Australian New Guinea, with low frequencies of M and cDE and a high 
frequency of CDe. On the other hand, the frequencies of A, B and S are lower than 
have been found elsewhere. 

Gene frequencies are available for the Wabag, Mount Hagen, Nondugl, Chimbu 
and Goroka regions (see Macintosh et alii, 1958). The only consistent gradient 
from west to east or from east to west occurs with the S gene. The frequency of 
the S gene is highest in Wabag and lowest in Goilala. There are, however, many 
population centres between Goroka and Goilala where the blood group pattern has 
not yet been determined and further studies in these parts may support or refute the 
possibility of a lateral movement of population along the highland ridge. 

The Goilala blood group pattern differs markedly from the patterns of both the 
Central and Northern administrative districts, as found by Dunn, Kooptzoff, Price 
and Walsh (1956). The Goilala natives have lower frequencies of A, B, M, S and 
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cDE. Nevertheless the possibility of some miscegenation with groups both north 
and south is not excluded by these differences. 


SUMMARY 


The heights, weights, hemoglobin values and blood groups were determined in 
a group of native subjects from Goilala in the Central administrative district of 
Australian New Guinea. The subjects are of short stature but their weight is 
proportionately less than might be expected for their height. The mean hemoglobin 
values are slightly less than those of the white Australian population and considerably 
less than those of the Western Highland natives living at similar altitudes, but are 
greater than have been found in most of the coastal regions of New Guinea. The 
blood group pattern resembles more closely that of other highland people than it 
does that of the coastal natives. 
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THE BLOOD GROUPS OF SOME NATIVE INHABITANTS OF THE GULF 
DISTRICT, NEW GUINEA 


H. JUpTNeR,! OLGA KooptzorF? and R. J. WALSH? 


UNN, Kooptzoff, Price and Walsh (1956) determined the blood groups of some 

members of the Pacific Islands Regiment stationed in Port Moresby, New 
Guinea. The subjects were divided according to the administrative districts where 
they were born and the blood group gene frequencies were calculated for ten of these 
districts. Heterogeneity was demonstrated in respect of the ABO, MN and S 
systems. Included in this survey were 137 subjects from the Gulf District. One of 
the present authors (H.J.) has collected specimens from a further 339 subjects living 
in the neighbourhood of Kikori in the Gulf District, and the blood groups have been 
determined on the samples in Sydney. The results of this more recent survey are 
recorded in this paper and in addition are combined with those of the earlier 
investigation. 

Some details of the heights and weights of these natives have been given by 
Whyte (1958). In the Kikon sub-district the population numbers approximately 
9,500 living in 121 villages of which only 30 have more than 100 inhabitants. 
Frequently whole villages move to seek more fertile land or to escape floods or local 
superstitions. In contrast to the natives of the eastern part of the Gulf District 
(Ihu and Kerema) the Kikori natives are not good gardeners. The staple diet is of 
sago, fish, crabs, pigs, bananas, pawpaw and coconuts, but the standard of nutrition 
is poor. Tuberculosis, both glandular and pulmonary, is common and helminthiasis 
and malaria are major problems. Bacillary and amecebic dysentery both occur 
sporadically but leprosy is only rarely seen. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


Venous blood was collected from each subject as described by Macintosh, Walsh 
and Kooptzoff (1958). The methods used for testing the samples and for calculating 
the gene frequencies have also been described in earlier papers. 


‘From the Department of Public Health, New Guinea. 


* From the New South Wales Red Cross Blood Transfusion Service. 
D 
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RESULTS 


Analyses of the blood groups are shown in Tables 1, 2 and 3. The relatively 
high frequency of the B gene and the absence of the A, gene are features common 
to most districts of New Guinea. In the present series there were no instances of 
the MM genotype and therefore no evidence that the S gene is associated with the 
gene M. However, in the earlier series four examples of MM were found and one 


TABLE I. 
The ABO Groups of Natives from the Gulf District New Guinea 







































































































Present Series. Total of Two Series. 
Group. - 
Observed Observed Expected Observed Observed | Expected 
Number. Frequency. Number. Number. Frequency. | Number. 
| 
O 152 0+ 4484 150°77 207 0° 4349 206-53 
A, 110 O- 3245 109°13 155 O- 3256 154°67 
B 62 | 0: 1829 61-49 89 0-1870 88-81 
A,B 15 0-0442 17°60 25 00525 | 26-08 
| | 
Total 339 | 1 -0000 338-99 476 1 +0000 476°09 
Gene Frequencies : Gene Frequencies : 
O =0- 6669 O =0-6587 
A, =0- 2087 A, =0-2124 
B =0-1244 B =0- 1290 
I-0000 1-OOO1 
TABLE 2. 
The MNS groups of Natives from the Gulf District New Guinea 
Present Series. Total of Two Series 
Group. 
Observed Observed Expected Observed Observed Expected 
Number. Frequency. Number. Number. Frequency. Number. 
MM.S ° o 0-00 I 0-0022 0°75 
MsMs ° ° 0-53 3 0-0065 1°47 
MN.S 5 0-0147 2°63 12 0-0260 15°40 
MsNs 22 0:0650 23°28 44 0:0952 44°03 
NN.S 58 O-171I 60-31 71 0+ 1537 67°89 
NsNs 254 0° 7493 252°24 331 0-+7165 332° 38 
Total 339 I-OOoI 338-99 462 I-Ooo1 461-92 
Gene Frequencies : Gene Frequencies : 
MS =0-0000 MS =0:-o129 
Ms =0-0398 Ms =0-0564 
NS =0-0976 NS =0-0826 
Ns =0-8626 Ns =0-8482 
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of these was S positive. Nevertheless it is apparent that S is much more frequently 
associated with N than with M, a feature of most Pacific peoples but the opposite 
of that found in Europeans and Africans. The low frequency of the M gene is 
striking in both series. Only three Rh gene combinations were found and CDe (R,) 
was the most common. 


TABLE 3. 
The Rh Groups of Natives of the Gulf District New Guinea. 
si saeaeca a 








Present Series. Total of Two Series 























| 
Reaction | 
with | Most | 
anti- | common | l ao ae ae ee 
DC c E| genotype} Observed | Observed | Expected | Observed | Observed | Expected 
number. | frequency.| number. | number. |frequency.| number 
| | ‘el er? Wee HEReE eee 
++ — —}CDe/CDe | 303 | 0*8938 302-99 413 0-8769 412-99 
+ + + + | CDe/cDE 29 | 0°0855 | 26-34 39 00828 | 43°13 
++ + — | CDe/cDe 5 0*0147 8-74 13 | 0:0276 12°97 
+—+ +4 cDE/cDE | 2 0-0059 0-95 4 0-0085 1°80 
+ — + —} cDe/cDe | o 0*0000 0-06 2 00042 0-10 
Total | 339 | 0*9999 339°08 471 | I:0000 | 470°99 








Gene Frequencies : 


Gene Frequencies : 


R,=0°9454 R, =0-9364 
Ry =0-0135 Ry =0-0147 
R,=0-o4I1 R, =0-0489 

1 *0000 I +0000 


The significance of the differences between the present series and the series 
investigated as part of the survey of the Pacific Island Regiment was tested by 
calculating y? for each of the three blood group systems. The actual numbers of 
each phenotype of the earlier series are not shown in the tables but can be obtained 
from the information given. The values for y? were as follows : 


ABO System : x" =2-14 for 3 degrees of freedom ; 
P<0-2>0°1 


MNS System : 


for the three phenotypes M, MN x?=32°87 for 2 degrees of free- 
and N dom ; P<o-oor 
for positive and negative re- x?=0°-13 for 1 degree of freedom ; 
actors with anti-S P>o0-g 

Rh System : 


for three groups—those homo- 
zygous for R,, those heterozyg- 
ous for R, and those not possessing R, 


x°=5 96 for 2 degrees of freedom ; 
P<0-05>0:02 


9 
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DISCUSSION 

The difference between the two series is most marked in the MNS system and 
is due to the presence of the MM genotypes and a high frequency of MN subjects 
in the earlier series. No explanation can be offered for the different blood group 
distributions in the two series. It suggests, however, that there may be heterogeneity 
within the Gulf District and that the recruits of the Pacific Islands Regiment were 
obtained mainly from parts other than the Kikori sub-district. 

The Gulf District is situated to the south of the highland chain, to the east of 
the Western District and to the west of the Central District. A comparison of the 
gene frequencies in the Gulf District with those found in the Western Highlands 
(Macintosh e¢ aliz, 1958), in the Chimbu region (Ivinskis, Kooptzoff, Walsh and Dunn, 
1956), in the Goilala area (Kariks, Kooptzoff, Cotter and Walsh, 1958) and at Goroka 
(Semple, Simmons, Graydon, Randmae and Jamueson, 1956) show that the Highland 
natives all have a lower frequency of M and a higher frequency of S. The natives of the 
Central District (Dunn e¢ alii, 1956) differ in having a higher frequency of M anda 
lower frequency of S. However, the gene frequencies in the Western District are 
remarkably similar. This finding would be consistent with the hypothesis advanced 
by Macintosh e¢ aliz (1958), that the natives in the southern coastal regions travelled 
eastwards from the western portion of Dutch New Guinea. The similarity of the 
blood group pattern in the Western and Gulf Districts may mean either that they 
are the direct descendants of the original migrants or that mixture with an earlier 
population occurred to an equal extent in the two districts. 


SUMMARY 
The blood group pattern of natives from the Kikori sub-district of the Gulf 
District differs from that found in the Gulf District generally. This suggests hetero- 
geneity within the Gulf District, consistent with differences in some social customs. 
There is, however, some similarity between the patterns in the Gulf and the adjacent 
Western District. 
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AN APPRAISAL OF THE KON TIKI THEORY 


By Lowe tt D. HoLmMeEs* 


n August 7, 1947, the raft Kon Tiki went aground in the Tuamotu archipelago 
O of eastern Polynesia, and its crew of six young adventurers announced to the 
world that they had successfully established that the islands of Polynesia had been 
populated by a migration by raft from South America. None will disagree that the 
101 day voyage of the Kon Tiki was a spectacular and heroic feat, but this should 
not colour the fact that the expedition only proved that a voyage from South 
America to Polynesia by balsa raft was possible ; it did not prove that anyone else 
had ever made such a trip. 

The theory which the Kon Tiki expedition attempted to prove is a very 
interesting, if fantastic, one. Concerning the formulation of the South American 
theory, Heyerdahl states : 


“Both my suspicion and my attention were turned more from the Old World, 
where so many had searched and none had found, and over to the known and 
unknown Indian civilizations of America, which no one hitherto had taken into 
consideration.’’! 


In claiming to be the originator of the theory that Polynesia was peopled from 
the New World Heyerdahl apparently was unaware that the theory is a very old 
one having been put forward as early as 1803 by the Spanish missionary Zuniga 
and again in about 1830 by the British missionary William Ellis. Furthermore, 
Heyerdahl’s claim that attempts to relate the Polynesians to the Old World have 
failed was no doubt news to the majority of anthropologists who believe that the 
evidence is so conclusive that Old World origin is a premise from which one may 
work without question. Most scholars have moved on from the ‘ where”’ to the 


’ 


more important ‘‘ when’”’ and ‘“‘ how ’’ questions. 

It will be the purpose of this paper to analyse the Kon Tiki theory in detail 
and evaluate its worth in explaining the peopling of the islands of the South Pacific. 
The theory of American origin as put forward by Thor Heyerdahl in his book 
Kon Tiki is essentially as follows : 

1. In Peru, an unknown race once lived near Lake Titicaca and established a 
civilization in which enormous stone statues and stepped pyramids were produced. 

2. These unknown people were not Incas, but rather a race of bearded white 


men who had taught the Incas architecture, agriculture, as well as manners and 
customs. 


* Missouri Valley College, Missouri. 
? Heyerdahl, Thor (1950): Kon Tiki, p. 10. 
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3. Kon Tiki Virakocha was the Sun King and supreme leader of the mythical 
‘“‘ white ’’ race who left enormous ruins on the shores of Lake Titicaca. In a battle 
on an island in this lake, between the Incas and the “‘ white’’ race, the latter was 
massacred, but Kon Tiki and his closest companions escaped and later went down 
to the Pacific coast and disappeared across the sea to the west. This occurred about 
A.D. 500, and this migration of people into Polynesia by balsa raft provided the 
basic element of the Pacific population. Heyerdahl maintains that early European 
voyagers in the Pacific reported seeing natives with almost white skins, beards and 
reddish hair, and he presumes that these were the descendants of the strange 
Peruvian race. While early reports of explorers are often grossly inaccurate, such 
reports, if true, can well be explained by the fact that the Caucasian people of India 
are well represented in the gene pool of the Polynesian. 


4. A second migration from North America took place about A.D. 1100 when 
Northwest Coast Indians arrived in Hawaii and other islands to the south in great 
seagoing war canoes. These new immigrants mingled with Kon Tiki’s race and 
produced the present Polynesian race.? 

It is believed that in the light of present scientific and historical evidence the 
above theory cannot be supported chronologically, archzologically, botanically, 
racially, linguistically or culturally, the most serious objection to the theory lying 
in its incompatible chronology. 

The only civilization which could be ascribed to the mythical “ white ’’ race is 
the pre-Inca Tiahuanaco civilization which has been dated by carbon 14 and other 
methods as having existed between A.D. 1000-1300. This race, with its culture, 
was driven out of the Lake Titicaca region by the Incas after the former had produced 
the city of Tiahuanaco with its stone statues and pyramids. NHeyerdahl sets the 
date of the Pacific migration at a.D. 500 The period a.p. 0-600 has been labelled 
the Experimenter Period by South American archeologists. In the book Andean 
Cultural History, Bennett and Bird state that during this period there is as yet no 
evidence of stone carving.* Furthermore, the construction of pyramidal structures 
with stepped sides did not begin in Peru until the Mastercraftsman Period which 
has been dated at A.D. 600-1000 

But let us say for the sake of argument that the chronological aspects of the 
theory could be worked out. There is still the undeniable fact that the archzological 
evidence in the area gives no support to the existence of any mythical “ white” 
race in the Lake Titicaca region. In Realm of the Incas, Von Hagen states as follows : 


‘ The latest spectacular attempt to prove that Kon-Tiki Virococha, the Creator- 
God, peopled Polynesia, by the expedition on the balsa raft Kon Tiki, also has no 
support from: archeology, nor, still more important, from botany. The Peruvian 
civilization was built up of intensified pre-existing American Indians’ cultures and 
not by anything additional or foreign. The Incas developed within the valley of 


2 Ibid., pp. 9-12. 


* Bennett, W. C. and Bird, J. B. (1949): Andean Cultural History, p. 151. 
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the Cuzco and the whole cycle of their mythology contains not even the slightest 
suggestion of any tribal migrations outside of the Andean region.’’* 


While Von Hagen feels that the Kon Tiki theory receives no support from 
botany, it must be admitted that the most persuasive evidence for contact between 
South America and Polynesia lies in this area. However, the evidence supports 
contact and not migration. 

The sweet potato found throughout Polynesia is beyond question a New World 
variety. What is more, it could only have been transported to Polynesia by human 
hands. The possibility of this vegetable having been carried to the Pacific islands 
on a raft, however, is slight indeed. It took Thor Heyerdahl and his crew nearly 
four months to drift to the Tuamotu islands, and sweet potato tubers become rotten 
in less time than that. It is also improbable that the sweet potato was carried to 
the Pacific by people from the Lake Titicaca area in the south of Peru, as the word 
for sweet potato, Kumar (found as Kumara in Polynesia), is of the Quechua dialect 
of another area—northern Peru, Ecuador and eastern Bolivia. 


Although there is indisputable evidence of South American—Polynesian contact 
it is more logical to assume that it was made by a seafaring people like the Polynesians 
who could have made a trip from the Marquesas Islands to northern Peru in about 
three weeks in a sailing canoe averaging seven knots. A voyage of this distance 
(3500 miles) was exceptional even for the Polynesians, and it probably was only 
made once or perhaps twice. It is quite likely that in return for the sweet potato 
the Polynesians may have passed on the seeds of the gourd (Legenaria vulgaris) 
which botanists believe to have been introduced from Polynesia in Pre-Columbian 
times. 

While the sweet potato is definitely a New World product ethno-botanists tell 
us that coconut, breadfruit, plantain, taro, yam, paper mulberry, arrowroot, turmeric 
and the small gourd originated in the Indo-Malayan region and in some way were 
transported from Indonesia. 

Concerning the racial aspects of the South American—Pacific theory it is true 
that both Caucasian and Mongoloid features are represented in the Polynesian 
physical type, but the Negroid elements (broad nose, fuzzy hair, thick lips), found 
in varying degrees in different Polynesian populations can be explained only by 
early contact with Oceanic Negro populations while migrating eastward through the 
Melanesian Islands. The Mongoloid and Caucasian characteristics of the Polynesians 
can very well be explained as being of Old World derivation, as it is held that the 
peoples of India (Caucasian) and South-east Asia (Mongoloid) constituted significant 
waves of migration to Indonesia and Polynesia. 


While there is no significant linguistic affinity between the speech of American 
and Polynesian, there is between the languages of Polynesia, Melanesia, Micronesia, 
Indonesia and the Malay Peninsula. The languages of these groups are recognized 
to be so similar that they are collectively referred to as the Malayo-Polynesian 


*Von Hagen, Victor W. (1957): Realm of the Incas, pp. 40-41. 
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language stock. Linguists further maintain that the speeches of these areas arose 
from a common speech. While it is possible that these languages could have 
originated in America at a very early date, Dr. S. H. Elbert has established evidence 
that the Tonga-Samoa area was ancestral to the dialect of Eastern Polynesia and 
that the speeches of the Marquesas and Hawaii were in turn derived from Eastern 
Polynesia,® i.e., the diffusion of language in Polynesia was from west to east. On 
the other hand, Heyerdahl’s evidence of South American—Polynesian linguistic 
affinity is unimpressive. He has selected a few isolated words from one or another 
Polynesian or American language, disregarding phonetics and grammatical forms, 
and has declared that these words offer proof of common origin. 


It is true that there are cultural similarities in America and the Pacific, but 
this does not imply a mass migration of people. Ralph Linton points out that the 
large stone sculpture of Polynesia, so important to Heyerdahl’s theory, follows the 
conventions of wood sculpture in each region where it occurs, and that none of these 
conventions show any close resemblance to Peruvian ones.* It is also interesting 
to note that the irregularly cut and fitted blocks, characteristic of Peruvian pyramids 
and other stone masonry finds a parallel only in Easter Island. It would seem that 
the best explanation for the existence of pyramids in South America and Polynesia 
is independent invention. There are only so many ways of piling up rocks so they 
will not fall down, and it seems that the Egyptians, Andeans and Polynesians found 
the pyramid to be the most efficient manner. Considering the early development 
and the great importance of textile weaving in Peru one would expect South Americans 
to carry this art into the Pacific. However, the weaving of textiles is not found 
in Polynesia even where usable fibres are found. 


A list of some fifty artifacts held in common by Pacific and American cultures 
has been compiled by E. Nordenskiold,? but the co-existence of these may be 
explained as easily by intermittent temporary contacts as by a mass migration of 
peoples. The diffusion of gunpowder and spaghetti from China to Italy did not 
require a displacement of the Chinese population, but only a visit by Marco Polo. 


Concerning the navigational problems involved in a raft voyage to Polynesia, 
we must consider first that the Peruvians were not a sea going people, and while 
balsa rafts were constructed, they were used close to shore for transportation and 
fishing. The first problem to be solved in any deep water raft voyage involves 
getting the craft far enough offshore in order to pick up the currents and prevailing 
winds that could carry it to Polynesia. Many of the currents along the Peruvian 
coast sweep northward, and the Inca remains that have been found in the Galapagos 


Elbert, S. H. (1953): ‘‘ Internal Relationships of Polynesian Languages and Dialects”. 
South-western Journal of Anthropology, Vol. 9, pp. 147-73. 


* Linton, Ralph (1954) : Review of Heyerdahl’s American Indians in the Pacific. American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 56, p. 123. 


? Nordenskiold, E. (1931): Origin of American Indian Civilizations in South America. 
Ethnological Studies, Vol. 9, Oxford. 
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Islands® testify to the fact that it was quite possible to be carried off in that direction. 
The Kon Tiki raft was towed to sea by a Peruvian tug which obviously was not 
available to early Peruvians. 


The Kon Tiki theory is like many others in the history of ideas, a theory that 
attempts to explain everything by the migration of peoples. Like W. J. Perry's 
theory that all civilization was spread by the Egyptians,® the Heyerdahl theory, 
based on a few cultural similarities and a few questionable myths, ignores distances, 
chronology and overwhelming negative evidence in an attempt to explain complex 
phenomena by a simple, inflexible scheme. 


LowELL D. HoLMEs. 


* Heyerdahl, T. and Skholsvold, A. (1956): ‘‘ Archzological Evidence of Pre-Spanish Visits 


to the Galapagos Islands ”’. 


* Perry, W. J. (1923): The Children of the Sun. 


Memoirs of the Society for American Archa@ology, No. 12. 
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FOREWORD 


HIS report summarizes the anthropological research being done by, or with 

the co-operation of, the Bureau for Native Affairs at Hollandia, Netherlands 
New Guinea, and with some of the results and conclusions especially those concerned | 
with the social structure of New Guinea peoples. 

The Bureau for Native Affairs, founded in 1951, is a Government anthropological 
service, which functions directly under the Governor of the Territory. It is both a 
research organization as well as an advisory body for specific native affairs. 


1 A Paper presented by Dr. J. V. de Bruijn, Adviser for Native Affairs for Netherlands New ' 
Guinea, to the Ninth Pacific Science Congress, held under the auspices of His Majesty's Government 
of Thailand and The Science Society of Thailand at Bangkok, d, November 18—December 
9, 1957 (B.E. 2500). 
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As this paper was written for presentation at the Ninth Pacific Science Congress, 
Bangkok, 1957, it had to be of a limited length. Consequently some subjects could 
only be dealt with very summarily. It was prepared by the anthropological staff 
of the Bureau, of which I would specially like to mention Dr. J. Pouwer who did 
most of the compiling and editing. 

Dr. J. V. DE BRuIJN 


Adviser for Native Affairs. 
HoLianp1A, December 31, 1957. 


I. ORGANIZATION AND TOPICS OF RESEARCH 
A. Cultural Anthropology and Linguistics 


Dr. J. van Baai, then Governor of the Territory, gave the impulse to a systematic 
study of the indigenous cultures of Netherlands New Guinea. As a result the Bureau 
for Native Affairs was established in 1951 in Hollandia by the Territorial government. 
It was given the task of making a cultural-anthropological and linguistic study of 
the indigenous population. 


The Bureau is a research organization as well as an advisory body directly 
under the Governor, for specific native affairs. While fulfilling this twofold task, 
the Bureau for Native Affairs has gradually become an assistant organ of the 
Administration, especially in helping the latter to bring the native peoples success- 
fully through the rapid process of adaptation to, and participation in, the modern 
world, in which they are involved. In compliance with the task described above, the 
Bureau for Native Affairs also mediates and assists anthropological investigations 
sponsored by purely scientific institutions. 

At present the staff of this Government anthropological service consists of four 
qualified cultural anthropologists, a linguist and a demographer. 


Since its establishment a large number of anthropological investigations have 
been made by it or with its co-operation. 


(i) Comprehensive Cultural Studies ——During three years of field work an 
intensive study was made by Dr. J. Pouwer and Dr. A. C. van der Leeden, anthro- 
pologists attached to this Bureau, of respectively the Mimika area (S.W. New Guinea) 
and the Sarmi area (Northern New Guinea). A similar study was made by Dr. 
K. W. Galis, also a member of the Bureau's staff, of the cultures in the Humboldt 
and Jotefa Bay areas near Hollandia. The results of these three studies were partly 
published as theses of Leyden University, Holland (Nos. 123, 81, 60),? in a 
Compendium of data about customary law (120, 125) and in several magazine 
articles (Nos. 126, 127, 79, 80). A large amount of the collected material is embodied 
in official reports (Nos. 121, 125, 77, 78) or is being prepared for publication. 

As a printed thesis of Leyden University the results of the anthropological 
fieldwork among the Muju people (Southern New Guinea) by J. W. Schoorl, who 


_ *The numbers between brackets refer to publications of mimeographed or typed reports 
in the Selected List of Publications and Reports (Appendix). 
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was temporarily at the disposal of the Bureau for Native Affairs in 1954, were 
published (No. 156). Dr. J. H. M. C. Boelaars, anthropologist-linguist of the 
Congregation of the Sacred Heart, was enabled by means of a Territorial Government 
subsidy to do fieldwork among the Jaqai people (Southern New Guinea) from 1951 
until 1956 with the co-operation of this Bureau. The results of this study, recorded 
in official reports (Nos. 142-149), are being prepared for publication in Holland. In 
connection with economic development projects or for the benefit of the Civil 
Administration, the Bureau made general anthropological surveys of Numfoor 
Island (No. 62) and the Senggi and Jafi areas (Nos. 75, 76). 


(ul) Studies of special culture aspects—Some of these studies are undertaken 
especially with a view to Administration problems, others for scientific interest. For 
the introduction of a community development project in the Ajamaru Lakes region 
(Vogelkop) the Bureau made an extensive investigation of the sociopolitical structure 
and the prestige economy of the Mejbrat people, the results of which were partly 
published (No. 97) or are still being prepared for publication. In 1957, to assist 
the Civil Administration, anthropological fieldwork was done among the Manikion 
in the Anggi Lakes area (Vogelkop) on the sociopolitical structure of these mountain 
tribes (Nos. 86, 91). Similarly, an investigation was made in 1957 by the fieldworker 
J. Th. van Logchem of socio-political structure in the Wissel Lakes area, Central 
Highlands (No. 114). Other fieldwork material collected by the Bureau for Native 
Affairs concerning the social structure of the Kapauku tribe living in this region is 
in preparation. In 1957 an anthropological investigation was made among the 
Tha in the sub-division Fak-Fak (West New Guinea) in connection with acculturation 
problems (No. 100). 


Some other fieldwork studies of special topics have included : Kinship termin- 
ology and land tenure among the Ekagi (Wissel Lakes, Central Highlands), (No. 
112) ; the socio-economic aspect of several Auwju villages (Southern New Guinea), 
(Nos. 137, 138) ; land tenure of the Marind Anim (Southern New Guinea), (No. 167) ; 
and the social structure in an Asmat village (Southern New Guinea), (No. 136). 


(iii). Mediation or co-operation was provided for foreign fieldworkers by the 
Bureau. The Swedish anthropologist J. E. Elmberg made a cultural survey of nine 
months in 1953/54 of the Mejbrat people (Vogelkop area) (see No. 92). And a 
searching study of law among the Kapauku (Wissel Lakes, Central Highlands) was 
made by L. Pospisil of Yale University who did fieldwork in the area for one year. 
His results appeared in a thesis of Yale University, U.S.A. (see No. 117). 


(iv). Research in connection with urbanization problems.—With co-operation of 
the Bureau for Native Affairs, a sociographical study of Hollandia, the capital town 
of the Territory, was made (Nos. 172, 173, 176), while in Sorong, centre of the 
Netherlands New Guinea Petroleum Company, a study was made of urbanization 
problems among the indigenous labourers of the company (No. 177). 


In connection with framing legal regulations governing the showing of commercial 
films in public, an inquiry was made by the Bureau to determine the influence of 
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the movies on Papuans living in urbanized centres. The results of this study are 
embodied in a well documentated publication of the Bureau (No. 171). 

(v). As a pilot project of the South Pacific Commission a searching study was 
made in 1953 and 1954 into the depopulation problem among the Marind Anim 
(Southern New Guinea) by a team consisting of two cultural anthropologists, two 
medical doctors and a nutritionist (see No. 166). It is hoped that this thorough 
investigation into relevant aspects of the Marind culture will be translated into 
English. 

(vi). Lingutstic Studies.—Thanks to a subsidy from the Territorial Government, 
the linguist Dr. J. C. Anceaux made with co-operation from the Bureau for Native 
Affairs an intensive study of the Nimboran language. Dr. Anceaux was sent out 
by the Royal Institute for Linguistics and Anthropology in Holland, and the results 
are being edited for publication in Holland. Surveys were also made of languages 
along the North and West coast of the island (No. 14). In addition, the Bureau 
co-operated with G. W. Grace, linguist of the Tri-Institutional Program for the 
Pacific, who visited this territory in 1956 to collect data on Austronesian languages. 


A provisional language map of Netherlands New Guinea, based on the results 
of an inquiry held in 1947 and following years, was published in 1955 (see No. 37). 
And linguistic material collected by anthropological fieldworkers in the Sarmi and 
Jaqai is being prepared for publication in Holland. 


(vil). Studtes—independent of the Bureau.—Besides the above cultural-anthro- 
pological and linguistic investigations made by or with the co-operation of the Bureau 
for Native Affairs, mention must be made of studies in this Territory made since 1950 
by anthropologists and linguists independent of the Bureau. In 1950 a general 
study of Papuan cultures De Papoea, cultuurimprovisator (The Papuan, Improvisator 
of Culture) by the anthropologist-linguist Dr. G. J. Held was published (No. 54) ; 
and in 1956 his texts on the Waropen language (Northern New Guinea) collected 
during pre-war fieldwork were made available (No. 38). He had already published 
an excellent grammar and dictionary of this language but did not live to see his 
texts published. 

A general survey of Papuan culture (No. 52) and studies on acculturation 
problems in this territory were published by Dr. J. van Baal (Nos. 50, 51). A detailed 
study of messianic movements in the Biak Numfoor culture area based on field- 
work material, was published as a University of Leyden thesis by the anthropologist 
Rev. F. C. Kamma (No. 64) ; and so, too, was Dr. W. J. H. Kouwenhoven’s anthro- 
pological study of social change and social economic development in the Nimboran 
area (No. 74). Dr. Kouwenhoven was a district officer in charge of a pilot project 
for community development in the area. 


Father P. Drabbe, full time linguist for the Congregation of the Sacred Heart, 
continued his research in the southern part of the Territory, which he had begun 
before the war. Although his language studies are primarily meant to promote the 
work of the Roman Catholic Mission, his publications give valuable information on 
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the distribution of the languages and their grammatical structure ; the latter is in 
most cases extremely intricate. A striking instance of this intricacy is the Marind 
language, of which Drabbe published a comprehensive description. A great number 
of his publications have appeared since 1950 (Nos. 30-35). But a general and 
comparative review of these southern languages, based on Drabbe’s previously 
collected material, was published in 1950 by Dr. Boelaars (No. 15). Many linguistic 
articles also have come from Dr. H. K. J. Cowan (Nos. 16-29), who, besides his 
activities as government official made a study of the distribution and classification 
of the languages in Netherlands New Guinea. 

Linguistic fieldwork is being done by qualified linguists of the American Christian 
and Missionary Alliance of languages in the Central Highlands. Miss Marion Doble 
has finished a thorough study of the Kapauku language; a dictionary will be 
published. The gospel of St. John was published in the Kapauku language by the 
Netherlands Bible House and that of St. Luke in the same language by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society in Australia. Myron H. Bromley, full time linguist of 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance, did years of intensive linguistic fieldwork 
among the tribes of the Eastern Highlands (Baliem Valley) ; and missionaries Mr. 
and Mrs. Larson and Mr. and Mrs. Cutts have studied the languages of other Highland 
tribes, of which the results appear in detailed reports. The linguist Bock, of the 
American Evangelical Alliance Mission did fieldwork around the Anggi Lakes 
(Vogelkop). 

And lastly, mention should be made of anthropological and linguistic data 
collected by administration officials, government medical doctors and missionaries 
while executing their functions. For a large part these data have been included in 
often valuable reports, while some of the abovementioned people have written 
articles and books. 


B. Archeology and History 

The archzological and historical investigations in this territory are in their first 
stages. There are no scientists in this Territory working solely in this sphere. 
Several investigations were made by interested officials, eg., K. W. Galis, anthro- 
pologist with the Bureau for Native Affairs, and by the missionary F. C. Kamma. 
This was done within the framework of their normal activities. In different parts 
of the country rockpaintings were discovered in 1952, 1956 and 1957, of which the 
most striking are those in several caves in the hilly Jafi area, south east of Hollandia, 
discovered by Galis (Nos. 6, 7). Up to the present rockpaintings were only found in 
the immediate proximity of the sea. Old stone fortifications on one of the islands 
of the Radja Empat group were partly uncovered (Nos. 8, 9). Fragments of pots 
which were found in several places, have been sent to Holland to be studied. A 
survey of the history of the Territory was published by Dr. Galis (No. 3). 


C. Physical Anthropology 
Physical anthropological research is likewise still in the initial stage. The 
medical doctors J. H. van der Hoeven and A. W. Voors took measurements on the 
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Schouten Islands (Geelvink Bay) and in Demta (Northern New Guinea), Jafi and 
Waris (Northern New Guinea) and the Baliem Valley, Central Highlands. A. W 
Voors tried to discover a correlation between body length and nutrition.. The results 
of their investigations are set down in reports (Nos. 40, 44-47). In 1955 a blood 
survey was initiated by the New South Wales Division of the Australian Red Cross 
in co-operation with the Department of Health in Netherlands New Guinea. This 
investigation has not yet been concluded. Recent investigations on the island Biak 
point to some heterogeneity. In the Wissel Lakes area (Central Highlands) 
however, a rather high percentage of the B group was found. 

Netherlands New Guinea is an earthly paradise for anthropological research. 
In this 2oth century, with its rapidly disintegrating primitive cultures, the territory 
still offers numerous opportunities for anthropological studies of cultures barely 
influenced or even untouched by Western culture. Because of the enormous diversity 
of cultures and the shortage of trained anthropological fieldworkers in the Territory, 
many of the indigenous cultures are insufficiently investigated whilst others have 
not yet been studied at all. In the uncontrolled areas completely unknown native 
societies exist which for reason of the rapid development and opening of the country 
will not remain for long untouched by Western culture. 

Anthropological study of these peoples and cultures is not only of practical 
value for the development of the country, but may also prove to be of great significance 
for the scientific theory of culture. 

In the following chapters a review is given of the results of that branch of 
anthropological research which has received the most attention in the territory i.e. 
cultural anthropology. 


2. RESULTS OF CULTURAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDIES 

The Dutch anthropologists Held and Van Baal who have both endeavoured to 
give a general typification of the New Guinea cultures,’ have stated that the diversity 
of cultures is baffling and a challenge to anthropological research. 

Moreover, determining the structural pattern of each culture and in particular 
of its social aspect, confronts the students in New Guinea with extreme difficulties. 

Both statements have been corroborated to an almost alarming extent for 
Netherlands New Guinea, where since 1951 systematic anthropological research has 
been carried out. On the one hand, it is impossible within the scope of this paper 
to demonstrate fully the enormous diversity of cultures; and on the other hand, 
fieldwork material—whatever amount has been collected since 1951—is still 
insufficient in quantity and the analysis of it too little advanced to enable us to 
discern the unity in the diversity with a reasonable degree of certainty. . 

In this paper the diversity of cultures will only be illustrated (A), the problem 
of determining the culture construct pattern discussed (B), and lastly (C) a number 


*G. J. Held; De Papoea cultuurimprovisator (The Papuan as an improvisator of culture), 
1951, pp. 51-55. J. van Baal: “‘ Volken’’ (Peoples) in Nieuw Guinea, edited by W. C. Klein, 
Part II, Ch. X, pp. 438-470. See also a review of Held’s book by van Baal in the periodical 
Indonesié, Vol. 5, 1951-52, PP. 379-382. 
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of more or less general tendencies will be mentioned which may explain to some 
extent the facts dealt with under (A) and (B). 


(A) The Diversity of Cultures 

Although in New Guinea as elsewhere, the boundaries of language and culture 
do not always coincide, the supposition is reasonable that the large number of spoken 
languages and dialects in Netherlands New Guinea points to a great diversity of 
cultures of the estimated 700,000 inhabitants of this territory. This diversity is 
apparent in all culture aspects. 


The Ecological Aspect. 


The interaction between man as culture bearer and his physical environment 
clearly shows itself in this Territory. Thus, Frederik Hendrik Island (Southern New 
Guinea) is an extensive marsh surrounded by a narrow strip of low sand dunes, which 
is periodically washed over on the South West coast by the spring tides. It appears 
to be a region suitable only for mud springers and myriads of mosquitoes. And yet 
6,000 people live there who under no circumstances are willing to leave the island. 
They gain a hard livelihood by building up hundreds of tiny islands with very 
primitive means, on which they build their houses and lay out their gardens. Periods 
of famine occur regularly, and then they live on miniscule sand crabs, edible loam, 
and flour obtained from a certain kind of fern. Their bee-hive shaped sleeping huts 
give sufficient protection against mosquitoes, but also against fresh air. Research 
has shown, however, that not only an admirable adaptation to and utilization of a 
poor natural environment has been made, but also an entirely independent cultural 
accommodation. For instance, horticulture is strongly stimulated by feasting 
(dambu), with strong potlatch features very similar to the potlatch of food in the 
dubu house among the Motu in the Port Moresby area. 

In the endless marshes in the Flamingo Bay area (Southern New Guinea) where 
dry ground is seldom found and sand dunes are lacking, there are nevertheless 
settlements of the Asmat people, which are among the largest in the territory. Sago 
ard fish are found in abundance and constitute the main diet. The independent 
cultural choice from the natural possibilities finds expression, among other things, 
in the fact that sago larve are gathered, to which great ceremonial and even 
religious value is attached. In Mimika (South West New Guinea) the population 
continually moves up and down stream along the rivers in order to beat sago upstream 
and catch fish downstream. Flood waters forced the population to move a great 
deal in former times. The cultural development is apparent in the fact that the 
nomadic cycle associated with the food quest was made part of an elaborated cycle 
of ceremonies. 

Of the possibilities which their natural environment offers, the Marind Anim 
(Southern New Guinea) have chosen and developed especially those pertaining to 
hunting, fishing and obtaining sago. There is also soil suitable for horticulture and 
although there was no direct economic necessity for it they went to a great deal of 
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trouble laying out raised beds above the flood mark on which crops for their grand 
feasts were cultivated. 

The Schouten and Numfoor Islands (Northern New Guinea) offered few natural 
possibilities. Under influence of this the inhabitants developed into extremely skilful 
fishermen and daring seafarers. They made extensive trading journeys along the 
whole of the north coast and far into East Indonesia. In many places settlements 
of Biak and Numfoor people were established. 

Although shifting cultivation of tuber crops is the main means of existence 
everywhere in the hill and mountain country, there are notable differences to be 
found in the applied methods, which influence the mode of life. The planting stick 
and the stone or iron axe were or are the principal tools everywhere. In the flat 
valleys around the Wissel Lakes (Central Highlands) where the soil, consisting of 
very swampy alluvial bogland, necessitates a vast and complex draining system in 
order to cultivate food crops, the planting stick is used for digging the 14 and 2 
meters wide draining ditches, and for making the plant beds. Owing to this method 
and also as a result of artificial enriching of the humus layer by compost manuring, 
the Kapauku of the Wissel Lakes can use the same plot of land for a number of 
years. Larger concentrations of the population and a more settled mode of life are 
the result. 

On the other hand the Manikion in the mountain country of the eastern Vogelkop 
only use extensive cultivation and pay little attention to the preservation of the 
soil and artificial enrichment of the humus layer. As is to be expected they are 
semi-nomads who have spread and are still spreading over an area of hundreds of 
square kilometers. From genealogical data it is evident that about 150 years ago 
there were no Manikion settlements at all around the Anggi Lakes, whereas they 
now constitute the majority of the population there (2000) and are scattered among 
approximately 30 settlements. In contrast to the Central Highlands the local groups 
in the entire Vogelkop are small in size. Groups of one to three houses are not rare. 

In the entire mountain and hill country very much attention is paid to pig 
breeding, not in the first place as a regular food source, but as a matter of prestige 
economy, expressions of which differ greatly in the various areas. 

Whereas the Auiwju (Southern New Guinea) enlarge their assets of sago palms 
(and with this their power and wealth) by planting sago on a large scale on ground 
belonging to their affines, the adjacent Jaqai who live in a similar natural environment 
attain the expansion of their area of wild sago palms by means of an ambilateral 
social structure and by resorting to fist-law, for which a military organization 
consisting of fighting units (gar?) was built up. 

The Social Aspect. 

Next to strongly developed patrilineal social organizations of the Omaha type‘ 


(Mejbrat, Muju and Jafi) societies are encountered of which the patrilineal structure 


_*G. P. Murdock, Social structure, 1949,pp. 239-241. Here and hereafter the typology ot 
Social organizations will be in accordance with Murdock’s. 
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has almost become unrecognizable because of strong bilateral tendencies (as in the 
hinterland of Sarmi). There are societies with an ambilateral or ambilineal structure 
(Mimika, Mappi, Manikion) whereby sometimes alignment with mother’s group 
(Mappi, Mimika) and sometimes alignment with father’s group (Manikion) is preferred. 

In some areas moieties, phratries, sibs, clans, lineages and sub-lineages occur, 
all or some of them whilst in other areas the larger unilineal groups do not occur.® 
Amond the Marind and the Jee Anim and in the Baliem Valley the whole tribe is 
divided into exogamous moieties, subdivided in patrilineal exogamous sibs spread 
over the whole area. All the Marind Anim sibs were represented in a local group, 
where they lived in conformity with the division of the tribe in phratries. In the 
Baliem Valley a local group consists of members of two sibs, each of whom represents 
a moiety. 

In the Muju area however, there are strongly localized lineages and traditional 
kin groups are not found. If a group divides itself, the new groups act at once as 
independent units. Marriages between the members of the old and new groups are 
permitted. The genealogical relations between the existing lineages are scarcely 
known or not known at all. Something similar presents itself in the Nimboran area. 
In the hinterland of Sarmi there are no sibs, and lineages merge into each other. 
The tracing of kinship relations is strongly individual and accordingly the rules of 
exogamy are to a large extent subject to individual interpretation. Several types 
of kinship terminology are represented in the Territory. As an illustration of this, 
see the accompanying map, in which the cousin terminology according to Murdock’s 
typology is outlined. Besides systems of kinship terminology (Jaqai, Asmat, 
Manikion, Mimika, east coast of Sarmi) which would fit in very well with a Hawaian 
social strycture in view of the many generation terms in evidence, kinship systems 
(Marind Anim, Kapauku, Iha) are found which would more or less fit in with the 
Dakota type or with the Omaha type (Muju, Jafi, Mejbrat and Auwju). 


Although there is a preference for patrilocal marriages in most of the societies 
studied, the matrilocal marriage is naturally an alternative with ambilateral or 
ambilineal structures, whereas in patrilineal societies such as Biak, the Mejbrat and 
the Auwju matrilocal residence is also possible. 

It is a traditional culture ideal that married brothers in Sarmi, married sisters 
in Mimika and married brothers and sisters among the Auwju reside together. Ambi- 
locality of marriage is reported of the Manikion whereby the spouses reside 
intermittingly with the husband’s and his wife’s group. 

Whereas the lineages nearly everywhere are strictly or preponderantly exogamous, 
the same cannot be said of sibs. In the Mejbrat area the sibs are pronouncedly 
exogamous, whereas along the east coast of Sarmi there is considerable diversity on 
this point. Endogamy is even an institutionalized phenomenon for some sibs there. 
The sibs in the Waropen area are non-exogamous. So too, are the larger non- 
unilineal groupings in the Asmat, Manikion and Mimika areas. 


* For the content of these terms, G. P. Murdock, op. cit. 
10 
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In the mountain and hill country the marriage type is as a rule that of an indirect 
exchange with bride price. In the coastal areas direct as well as indirect exchange 

In the southern Muju, Jafi, Ayjamaru and the Waropen areas there is preference 
according to the ideal pattern for marriage with m.b.d. In point of fact however, 
such marriages are not numerous there, and an asymmetrical closed connubium has 
never been observed. On the other hand in a great number of other areas (Sarmi, 
Mimika, Manikion, Kapauku, Asmat, Mappi, Nimboran, Frederik Hendrik Island) 
marriage with cross-cousins is not permitted. 

There is not only a preference for marriage within restricted groups (Mappi, 
Mimika, Gab-Gab area, east coast of Sarmi, Asmat), but also for marriage ties with 
as many other groups as possible (Sentani, Nimboran). Both tendencies may be 
found in one society (Muju, Mejbrat, Manikion). 

Although practically everywhere the bride-giving group is superior to the bride- 
taking group, there are great differences in the cultural elaboration of this relation. 
In Mimika and among the Mejbrat for instance, the relations between a man and 
his wife’s relatives have been elaborated to a strongly differentiated trait complex. 
Among the Asmat and the Manikion who have a great deal in common with 
respectively the Mimika and the Mejbrat there is no such elaboration. 

In some areas (Humboldt Bay, Sarmi, Muju) there are reciprocal name taboos 
and avoidance rules with respect to affinal relatives. In Mimika a unique phenomenon 
in cultural anthropology presents itself, as has been described by the Government 
anthropologist, Dr. J. Pouwer, that besides a name taboo a joking relationship 
exists between a man and his wife’s relatives, more especially his wife’s mother. 

In the Asmat area during crisis situations or to consolidate political ties, an 
exchange of wives takes place between two men who are on steady terms of friendship 
with each other. During one night they have sexual rights to each others wives. 

The Marind Anim practised the tas prima noctis, by which the bride had sexual 
intercourse with a number of men of the bridegroom’s local sib group. Moreover 
other ceremonies entailed coitus of a woman with a large number of men (ius plerium) 
of her husband's group. 

Among the Jaqai, the Marind Anim and the Jee Anim homosexuality was found 
on a large scale. In this connection, among the Jagai a man who had a homosexual 
relationship with a boy, preferably saw his daughter married to this boy, in which 
case—and that is remarkable—the claim to sister exchange was not valid. 


The Religious Aspect. 

This is characterized by an enormous diversity. The investigation by the 
South Pacific Commission team in 1953 and 1954 regarding depopulation, (notably 
that by Father Verschueren), has brought to light further data on the Marind Anim 
religion, which had already been intensively studied by Wirz and Vam Baal before 
195I. 
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The impressive dramatizing of creation myths by phratries and sibs, which each 
had their own task in the rites and carried their own totem, has apparently disappeared 
from the picture, but it is evident that it is still carried out im secret in abbreviated 
form. Some rites have even been adopted recently by neighbouring tribes. As a 
representative of the R.C. Mission which has been active here for 50 years, Father 
Verschueren testifies that among middle aged and older Marmd Anim the acceptance 
of the Christian religion is still restricted to externals, while the native philosophy 
of life is maintained by them im uncurtailed form. The South Pacific Commission 
team is of the opinion that hypertrophic sexuality, which is a result of extremely 
close ties between eroticism and religion in the Marind Anim myths and rites, is 
primarily responsible for the depopulation, which would decidedly have led to extinc- 
tion in a short space of time had not the Administration and Mission rigorously 
intervened. 

A similar specialization of religion has not been found in other parts of the 
territory. A connection between erotics and religion does exist in the already 
mentioned custom among the Asmat of exchanging spouses during crisis situations. 

The Asmat have an extensive head hunting and cannibalistic ritual, and also 
reconciliation ceremonies, in which ‘inship bonds are made and children, who are 
handed over by the losers, are adopted and “ given birth to” by the victors. In 
Mimika elaborated initiation and death rites exist, in which the ability to give a clear 
representation is remarkable. The Mimikan accounts for his existence and that of 
the cosmos in a great number of myths. On the north coast and the adjacent 
hinterland (Sarmi, Nimboran, Humboldt Bay) one of the central themes of myths and 
rites was and is formed by sacred flutes of huge dimensions. In the Biak-Numfoor 
culture area worship of deceased ancestors represented by so-called “ korwar ”— 
wooden images representing the soul of a deceased person—was and still is, an estab- 
lished institution. In some areas of the Vogelkop (Mejbrat, Karoon) certain fabrics 
imported from East Indonesia have acquired sacred functions and a mythical 
justification. 

In the Territory as a whole there is a confusing diversity of cultural heroes, who 
quite often show ambivalent traits. In the Vogelkop some mythical figures have 
the characteristics of a divine trickster, of which the existence in the Waropen culture 
was earlier proved by Held. There are at present at our disposal excellent detailed 
and historically well documented data concerning Messiah movements in the Biak- 
Numfoor culture area, which reached their climax in the Admimistration vacuum 
during the war. Cargo cults on the south coast (Muju, Marind Anim, Auwju, Mimika) 
and the Central Highlands (Wissel Lakes) are now known, whereas previously it was 
supposed that they only appeared on the north coast (Wandammen, Nimboran, 
Tanah Merah Bay). Finally spiritualistic curative methods have been shown to 
exist in the Kaimana region, the Radja Empat and the Biak-Numfoor culture areas. 


In contrast to many coastal areas the highland country has few religious rites. 
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Black 2nd white magic appears in countless forms in all studied areas. In the 
Muju-area three types of black magic are known, of which one at least can be 
practised in sixteen different ways. 

Although the study of cultural foci is still in the first stages, it can now be said 
that also in this respect there is a great diversity. Cultural foci which can be classified 
under the prestige economy are: the trait complex of ceremonial fabrics from 
East Indonesian traders which is highly differentiated (Mejbrat), a potlatch of food 
(Frederik Hendrik Island), and the exchange trait complex consisting of the trio 
pigs-shells-wives (Kapauku, Muju). 

The focus of the Asmat, Jaqai and Baliem cultures lies in perpetual warfare. 
In these three areas a political organization is found which is harsher and more 
comprehensive than elsewhere in the Territory. The cultivation of revenge by giving 
the names of the defeated to all kinds of objects, even to skulls and house walls, 
in order to urge especially the affinal relatives to take vengeance, has led to highly 
developed wood carving in the Asmat area. Just as the Kwakiutl destroy their 
assets for the sake of their prestige, the Asmat kill their own relatives, hereby defying 
their adversary to do the same. 


For an example of a cultural focus in the religious field, reference may be made 
to what has been written above on the religious aspect of the Marind Anim. 


(B) The problem of determining the construct pattern of social structures. 

In studying cultures patterns Linton® distinguishes three categories: (i) The 
real culture pattern : a vange of normal responses to a particular situation. (ii) The 
culture construct pattern: the mode of the variations within a real culture pattern. 
This mode has to be established by the investigator using it as a symbol or a model’ 
for the real culture pattern. (iii) The ideal pattern: the consensus of opinion 
om the part of the society’s members as to how people should behave in a particular 
situation. 


In Netherlands New Guinea the problem presents itself particularly with reference 
to social structure, for the variation of human behaviour with respect to a certain 
situation (real culture pattern) is so large that determining its construct pattern 
raises great difficulties. Every field worker in the Territory wrestles with this 
problem ; i.e. the number of alternatives is so large that one often wonders what 
the universals are. 


A few examples may serve to illustrate this problem: On the Waropen Coast 
marriage with m.b.d. is prescribed. However the kinship system shows such strong 
generation and classificatory traits, that various relatives can be considered as m.b.d. 
or even be classified as such by these people. In other words the variation in 
marriages which in the opinion of the people have been contracted in conformity 
with the ideal pattern, is so great that a culture construct pattern is difficult to 


* The cultural background of personality, 1945, p. 45-46. 
7C. Levi-Strauss ‘‘ Social structure’’ in Anthropology Today, 1953, P- 525- 
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determine. An asymmetric closed connubium (i.e. asymmetrical cross-cousin 
marriage within a limited number of groups) that may be expected on the strength 
of the marriage rule is entirely lacking. 

The southern Muju as well as the Mejbrat kinship terminology shows distinct 
signs of a m.b.d. marriage, being the preferential marriage. Indeed it is considered 
as such and marriages according to this preference do occur. However, an 
asymmetric closed connubium is lacking. Next to this there is a preference for 
asymmetric marriage relations with as many as possible other local groups. In other 
words there are two alternatives : marriage within a limited circle (m.b.d. marriage), 
and marriage inside a very large circle. Both types of marriage are connected with 
a bride-price. Which of the two possibilities is chosen depends on the nature of the 
marriage motives. In any case the marmiage construct pattern is difficult to construct. 

When a local group among the Manikion threatens to drop below the numerical 
existence minimum the young men and women are not allowed to have their residence 
outside their own local group. Their spouses, in so far as they come from elsewhere, 
come to strengthen the local group. Marriages inside the local group are also 
contracted in order to tie the partners to their place of residence. These sometimes 
give the investigator the impression that they are incestuous. In this way a marriage 
between a man and his brother’s daughter was noted. However, the informants 
showed no surprise about this marriage and did not disapprove of it. If the local 
group is larger in size then there is a tendency to patrilocality and marriages: with 
close relatives are less frequent. The real culture pattern with respect to marriage 
choice and the rule of residence thus shows a great measure of variability. 

With the exception of those areas where marriage with m.b.d. is considered 
compulsory or is preferred, marriage with cross-cousins in the remaining studied 
areas is forbidden. Generally speaking a person there may not marry anyone with 
whom any kinship relation can be traced. But because the line between traceable 
and traditional kinship is often vague and leaves room for personal interpretations, 
there is inside one society a large variation of opinions concerning which persons 
may and may not be married to each other. 

In Sarmi there are in the kinship system so many bilateral as well as patrilineal 
elements that the choice between the employment of the words lineage and kindred 
meets with almost insurmountable difficulties. It is even particularly difficult to 
distinguish the existing groupings there from each other. On the east coast of 
Sarmi there are neighbourhoods and villages which show signs of exogamy. In the 
same area however, there are others which are strongly inclined to endogamy. Some 
sibs are exogamous, others non-exogamous or even endogamous. 

In Mimika a person can consider himself related to another on the grounds of 
descent, adoption, name-giving, feast fatherhood, mutual assistance, friendship and 
common place of local origin. Besides bilateral groupings, units occur which show 
strong matrilineal tendencies. The inheritance of some functions however is patri- 
lineal. The larger kin groups are now exogamous, then non-exogamous, and 
sometimes endogamous. 


10% 
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Among the Jaqai a person can decide in favour of father’s as well as mother’s 
group on the grounds of economical, social and political motives. The alignment 
of groups within a local community in the Central Highlands (Kapauku) and in the 
highland country of the Vogelkop is variable and flexible. In the Nimboran area 
some unilineal groups bear names, some do not, whereas others change names very 
easily. The categories of relatives which are designated by one and the same kinship 
term, are often so precarious or vaguely circumscribed, that it is at times especially 
difficult to be able to indicate clearly the meaning and range of a term. 


The continuity of territorial and consanguinal groupings is at times likewise 
somewhat vague. Fusions sometimes do occur (Vogelkop, Asmat, Mappi) and the 
genealogical or other kinds of relationship are then extremely difficult to disentangle. 


Likewise in the composition of associations of groupings all kinds of possibilities 
and changes arise inside an area (Asmat, Mappi, Central Highlands), which prevent 
a precise circumscription of such associations. Todays friend can be tomorrow’s 
enemy. Although there are societies, the structure of which is comparatively easy 
to determine (Mejbrat, Marind Anim), the investigator so often meets a confusing 
number of alternatives which hamper the construction of the universals, that a 
representation of the material according to the standard method of rule-with- 
exception must be rejected as an euphemism. Instead of that, basic factors should 
be looked for which may explain the great variability of the real culture pattern, 
and scientific tools with which the situation can be adequately reproduced. Con- 
ceptions such as lineage, clan, and patrilineality are better left unemployed if the 
statistical reality does not, or almost does not cover the content of those conceptions. 


(C) Fundamental Factors and General Trends 


The confusing diversity of cultures and the great variation in the real culture 
pattern can be caused by external factors and by factors of an internal structural 
nature. 

Unfortunately, little can be said about external factors, such as migration and 
adoption of cultural elements, which might have led to diversity and variation, as 
historical data are scarce. However, it may be said that the cultures of the Geelvink 
Bay, the Radja Empat Group and the Vogelkop have adopted East Indonesian 
elements (canoes, fabrics, valuables, titles of dignitaries, myths and tales, religious 
practices) and sometimes have reinterpreted these to a great extent (fabrics for 
instance). But it is doubtful if the occuring diversity and variation can primarily 
be attributed to these external factors. The strict cultural anthropological dividing 
line between the island of New Guinea and Indonesia does not permit a very great 
influence to these external factors. 


Historically speaking there is little known about the dispersal of groups which 
formerly lived together and which later developed into separate tribes. But recent 
data are a warning not to overestimate independent evolution of the various cultures 
in this territory. There are intensively used trade routes through the entire difficult 
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country of the Central Highlands from the Wissel Lakes up to the Australian frontier. 
Culturally speaking, it looks as though the Jafi and Muju areas are Northern and 
Southern offshoots of the Eastern Central Highlands. 

The cohesion between the tribes of the Eastern Vogelkop is remarkable, for 
which traditional explanations are given. In West Mimika there are culture elements 
originating from the Geelvink Bay. 

However much external factors may have contributed to either diversity or 
unity this does not alter the fact that primarily, internal structural factors determine 
the character of a culture, including the elements which are accepted by a culture 
or are rejected. Moreover re-interpretation can completely change the functions of 
an accepted culture trait. 


In addition, until recently New Guinea lay beyond the current of world traffic, 
whilst the physical environment led to much isolation of its various population groups. 
The highland country and the extensive marshes and bog land of New Guinea are 
among the least accessible areas in the world. The independent, structurally deter- 
mined evolution of cultures, and of each culture separately, therefore, should be of 
more decisive importance than their evolution as a result of historic accidents. The 
diversity of cultures and the variation within these cultures should therefore be 
explained primarily in terms of structural, internal factors. 

Which are these factors? Held says the following on this subject: “‘ Typical 
of the Papuan culture is that so many culture elements remain implicit. That is : 
the culture elements are definitely present and can also be pointed out, but they are 
not elaborated to an explicit well defined form’’.* He typifies the Papuan as an 
improvisator of culture: ‘‘ With this we want to indicate that the Papuan impro- 
visingly conjoins the culture elements with which he has to reckon in his culture 
to mutual varying culture complexes, without taking the trouble to work out those 
culture complexes to a finished elaborated form ’’.® 


In his struggle for life in unfavourable natural surroundings, the Papuan’s ability 
for improvisation stands him in very good stead. Held writes in this connection 
of a loose structure, i.e. the improvisational elaborating of possibilities. He believes 
this structural peculiarity to be responsible for the diversity of cultures and the 
variation within a culture." 

Van Baal mentions as one of the typical features of Papuan cultures ‘‘ the absence 
of strong integration of the culture”, although there are some exceptions such as 
the Marind Anim, cultures in the Sepik River basin and along the Gulf of Papua.!* 


*G. J. Held, De Papoea Cultuurimprovisator (The Papuan as an Improvisator of Culture), 
1951, p. 53. 


Op: cit. -p. $1: 
Op. cit. p. 59. 
Op. cit. pp. 53, 52. 


Pe See his review of Held’s above mentioned book in the periodical Imdonesié, Vol. 5, 1951-52, 
P. 382. 
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‘‘ There is no discipline in the group which keeps the people together. They live 
preferably in very small groups, which, as soon as these become larger again and 
again tend to break up. The Papuan is actually an individualist who withdraws 
from all social obligations and therefore must improvise ’’.1? 


Both Held and Van Baal seek the reason for the structural peculiarities of Papuan 
cultures in certain features of the personality type of the Papuan. However, neither 
of them gives an explanation of why the Papuan is a “ culture improvisator’”’ or 
an individualist. As there can be no question that culture is for the greater part 
responsible for the development of personality we must look for the explanation of 
the structural peculiarities of Papuan cultures in certain characteristics of culture 
as a supra individual continuum. The bearer of this continuum is the group. 
Individuals appear and disappear but the group remains. 


Three factors which influence the existence and the continuance of the group 
in New Guinea are (i) technological and environmental, (ii) demographic and (iii) 
cultural factors in the limited sense of the word. 


Technological and Environmental Factors. 

By technology is meant here the methods which any society has developed 
for dealing with its natural environment. The technology sets limits to society and 
culture. The technology of the Papuan is poor. Moreover he has to live in a 
natural environment which offers few possibilities and so maintains his position 
with the utmost difficulty. In the marshy bog land areas he is obliged to travel 
back and forth between sago and fishing grounds. In the hill and highland country 
shifting cultivation is the only possibility. Many places are unsuitable, inaccessible 
or too steep for gardening. Suitable grounds are moreover threatened by erosion 
as a result of large rainfall, and because the soil is poor in volcanic substances the 
fertility is mainly dependent on the humus layer. Most of the country is covered 
with heavy forest. The badly cut up highland and hill country is the cause of 
available extensive terrain suitable for cultivation being scarce (Baliem, Wissel Lakes, 
Ajamaru Lakes) and the cultivation areas greatly dispersed. 


These circumstances have limited the possibilities of forming extensive local 
groups and caused the settlements to be very much spread out. 


Demographic Factors. 

Although there is not as yet a systematic demographic survey, and although 
reliable statistical data are not always available, we do know that a high death rate 
among children, especially in uncontrolled and semi-controlled areas, is an important 
factor. Endemic malaria, pneumonia, dysentry and inadequate food habits are the 
chief causes of deaths. In those areas when a local group cannot maintain itself 
because of a high death rate and because of an exodus resulting from this, it is merged 
in another local group. 


2 Van Baal op. cit. p. 382. 
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Economic factors also influence the demographic situation. Because the woman 
occupies a key position in the food supply, nurturing babies is very much of a burden 
for her,especially as weaning does not occur before the third or fourth year. Repressive 
means of curbing birth such as abortus provocatus and killing infants are, or were, 
applied in some parts of the Territory (Sarmi, Mejbrat, Mimika). Killing infants, 
however, can also have social motives (Sarmi). 

In the highlands as well as in some coastal areas (Asmat, Mappi, Auwju) regular 
wars had, or have, demographic consequences which are not to be neglected. In 
the not yet controlled part of the Asmat area fairly large groups have been wiped 
out within two or three generations as a result of head hunting. The village Sjuru 
(approx. 700 inhabitants) lost 10 per cent of its inhabitants in two and a half years 
as a result of head hunting. Local groups which as a result of warfare do not have 
sufficient manpower at their disposal are absorbed by or join friendly local groups. 
Groups which feel themselves threatened migrate to other areas, sometimes at the 
cost of many lives (Asmat). 

In New Guinea the combination of environmental, technological and demographic 
factors sets limits to the size of the local group in a rather rigorous manner. It can 
even have disintegrating effects on the group and its culture as is apparent from 
investigations of the Government anthropologist Dr. A. C. van der Leeden in two 
miniature societies (each of approx. 70 people) in the western hinterland of Sarmi.'* 


The semi-nomadic or semi-permanent existence and a subsistence economy 
which leaves little room for an economic surplus, influence the stability of living 
and working relationships. In Mimika and Sarmi the death or departure of several 
or even of one person can cause a chain reaction in the group, which leads to changes 
n living and working relationships and sometimes even to the breaking up of the 
group. Groups and sub-groups appear and disappear throughout the generations. 
“ There is an obvious relation between the functioning and even the durability of 
the social structure and the actual size of the population ’’.15 This statement of 
Levi-Strauss is confirmed by investigations made in this Territory. A striking 
illustration of this is given by van der Leeden in his ethnography of two miniature 
societies in the hinterland of Sarmi which are, in principle, organized in patri-lineages. 


He comes, however, to the following conclusion: ‘‘ One of the dangers which are 
continually present among small units in this area so arduous for its inhabitants, is 
extinction. Wehave. . . seen how often it happens that a lineage dies out or becomes 


too small to maintain its position. It is evident that they have armed themselves 
against this by deviating from the unilineal principle. It is surely not accidental 
that of all lineages the smallest ones are more bilateral, whereas the larger lineages . 
have kept to their patrilineal structure.’"® 


**See Appendix, no. 81. 
**C. Levi-Strauss, ‘‘ Social Structure’ in Anthropology Today, 1953, Pp. 534 


* Translation from A. C. van der Leeden, ‘‘ Hoofdtrekken der sociale struktuur in het 
westelijke binnenland van Sarmi’’ (Main features of the social structure in the Western 
hinterland of Sarmi), Thesis, 1956, p. 158 
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Dr. J. Pouwer remarks in a report about the social structure of Mimika, that the 
Mimika cannot permit himself the luxury of being strictly unilineally organized. 
The Manikion are another example of the relationship between the actual size of the 
local groups and the functioning and durability of its social structure. 


Cultural factors in a more strict sense. 


However profound may be the limiting influence of ecological, technological and 
demographic factors on the size, structure, continuity and stability of the group, 
the factor of independent cultural choice can also be of great significance. It is 
typical of the Papuan as a culture bearer that he prefers living and working in small 
units, also in areas where cecological, technological and demographical factors may 
be called relatively favourable. At the Wissel Lakes for instance, where for reason 
of these factors living together in large groups may be expected, the inhabitants 
are scattered over the valleys and mountain sides in a large number of small neigh- 
bourhoods. Constant war threats can lead to large concentrations of the inhabitants 
(Asmat), but even then there is a preference for living in settlements consisting of 
a number of scattered neighbourhoods. 

As a result of the action of the above mentioned factors, the inhabitants of this 
Territory are spread out over numberless usually small sized local groups. From 
the following table, compiled by the demographer F.H.A.G. Muart for 1957, it is 








| Number of registered villages* with Papuan inhabitants 
’ 











Division. Less 100 300 500 | 750 1,000 Total 
| than to to to to and per 
100. 300. 500. 750. I 000. More. Division. 
West New Guinea ° | 517 237 26 I 4 3 788 
Geelvink Bay ; | 205 243 24 6 3 2 483 
Hollandia a ae 117 9 5 : a 408 
Fak Fak “ ~~ 71 6 2 a 208 
South New Guinea .. | 131 208 41 16 3 2 401 
| 
| 
Total sie ~ | 1,259 876 106 30 10 | 7 2,288 
' | 

















"® Urbanized centres are not included in this table. 








evident that the small local group (with a maximum of 300 inhabitants) is by far the 
most usual. Within this category the number of local groups comprising less than 100 
members is even preponderant. There are no data in this table regarding the Central 
Highlands and the semi-controlled areas of the districts. Moreover the data are not 
entirely reliable. But the preponderance of the small local group is so striking that 
more complete and accurate data would make little difference. Moreover, among 
the registered villages there are a great number which have originated in concentrating 
traditional local groups under Western influence. And so the picture is flattered in 
any case. 
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General Trends. 


The numerical preponderance of the small local group and their being spread 
over a rather large area leads to a number of important phenomena. 


(a) Life in a small group means daily contact with a small number of people 
and this circumstance easily leads to a strong emphasis on the nuclear family. The 
latter occupies an important place in the economic and social field throughout the 
whole Territory. The firm solidarity between siblings of both sexes, both before and 
after their marriage, is particularly striking. In many parts of this Termitory it is 
well established that the eldest brother enters into the rights of his deceased father. 
The eldest brother and/or sister are very often addressed with the term for father 
and mother respectively. Siblings are very much dependent upon each other. 


(b) The important place occupied by the nuclear family and the firm ties between 
the siblings mean, too, that the bilateral substructure of the kinship system is clearly 
noticeable and fulfils important functions. All over the Territory the status of 
m.b. which is primarily based upon the strong si.-b. relationship, is of great structural 


significance. 


In by far the greatest part of Territory the close ties between brother and sister 
are so strictly adhered to that these are considered as being an obstacle to marriage 
between their children (cross-cousins). Even in areas such as Southern Muju and 
Ajamaru where there is a preference for marriage with m.b.d. several informants 
think that it is not exactly mght to marry m.b.d.. In the centre of the Muju area 
where the system of kinship terminology is based upon marriage preference for 
m.b.d., nevertheless a marriage with a biological m.b.d. is not allowed. Marrying 
a classificatory m.b.d. is permitted. 


This also throws light on the large distribution of Hawaiian-cousin terminology 
and the occurrence of Hawaiian-and Iroquois cousin terminology in the same culture 
(for instance in Sarmi and in the Bintoeni area). In all areas cross-cousins are 
obliged to assist each other during wars. The close relation between brother and 
sister explains why a woman who is patrilocally married often goes to live with one 
of her brothers after the death of her husband. In the Mejbrat area, however, where 
as has already been mentioned there is a preference for m.b.d. marriage, children 
of a brother and sister who live together are not permitted to marry. On the other 
hand, in the Waropen area the fact that a married brother and sister lived together 
was not an obstacle to marriage between their children. But the descendants of sister’s 
chiidren were considered in such a case to belong to her brother’s lineage, so that 
the existing rule of patrilineal descent was broken. It is reported from different 
areas (Marind Anim, Mejbrat, Waropen, Schouten Islands, Sarmi) that married 
brothers and sisters live together contrary to the ideal pattern. In the Auwju area, 
where the kinship terminology corresponds with that of an Omaha social system— 
a strongly elaborated form of patrilineal structure, the co-residence of married brothers 
and sisters, is quite common. The village here often consists of a few patrilineal 
groups and shows an inclination to endogamy. 
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The fact that in many areas a kinship terminology is found which would fit in 
with an Hawaiian social system (Mappi, Asmat, Mimika, Manikion, Hattam, 
Nimboran), although no Hawaiian social system was reported from any of these 
studied areas, is in harmony with the importance of the bilateral substructure. 


(c) In many areas it is not the large kingroup (i.e. sib) but the small one (joint 
family, lineage, small group of bilateral relatives) which is the starting point for the 
determination of rules of exogamy and of incest tabus. It is very usual that one 
is allowed to marry non-traceable traditional relatives but is not permitted to marry 
traceable relatives. Hence in some areas marriage within the sib or another traditional 
kinship group is allowed (Jaqai, Asmat, Mimika, Manikion, Sarmi, Waropen). In 
areas where the depth of tracing is large and/or the traditional unilineal kinship is 
sharply marked out (Mejbrat, Kapauku, Biak-Numfoor culture area, Humboldt Bay, 
Marind Anim) the confines of exogamy has been shifted to the confines of the sib. 


(d) A genealogical pyramidal segmentation of the society (sib, lineage and sub- 
lineage) is not characteristic of this Territory, even though it is found in some areas 
in more or less obvious form (Marind Anim, Mejbrat, Kapauku, Baliem). In part, 
the fact that this segmentation is missing is connected with the characteristics 
mentioned under (b) and (c), which can lead to blurring of unilineality (Sarmi, 
Waropen). For the marking out of one group in respect to others and the location 
of a group in a larger whole, in other words, for the conceptualization of the structure 
of a larger group, another course has been chosen than that of genealogical pyramidal 
segmentation. This conceptualization is more concretely expressed in the spatial 
distribution of groups and in the organization of ceremonies, in which certain groups 
have certain places. In this connection Held concludes that in New Guinea it is 
perhaps best to describe the sib as a unit for the performance of ceremonies.!? 


A spatial instead of a genealogical ordering of the larger group is possible without 
being confusing because in many areas descent groups coincide with residence groups 
(Nimboran, Humboldt Bay, hinterland of Sarmi, Waropen, Manikion, Mimika, Asmat, 
Mappi, Muju, Jafi) or because a certain descent group only occurs in one area (Auwju, 
east coast of Sarmi). The use of the indigenous term for house as the generic term 
for kin group in some areas (Waropen, Biak-Numfoor, Muju, Asmat) is clear evidence 
of the close connection between the genealogical aspect and the territorial aspect of 
kinship as is clearly evident from the fact that in some areas the indigenous term for 
house is used as the generic name for a kinship group (Waropen, Biak-Numfoor, 
Mujut, Asmat). On the east coast of Sarmi it is customary not to refer to a particular 
descent group by its sib name, but by the name of the house in which this group 
lives or lived. There is no generic name for sib there. As has been mentioned, in 
the Nimboran areas some descent groups have no names, whereas others change 
names very easily. The descent groups of the Manikion have no own names at 
all, nor have the lineages of the Muju. In these areas the name of the dwelling place 


17G. J. Held, De Papoea, p. 128-148. 
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or of the leader(s) serves as an indication of the group. In the Mimika area very 
many names of descent groups end in a word which means “ ground ”’. 


A spatial ordering by which a descent group coincides with a residence group, 
makes a wide knowledge of the genealogical relations between groups and even within 
the group superfluous for the inhabitants. It is so that when descent group is 
identical with residence group, a person can prove his identity sufficiently by pointing 
to the fact that he belongs to a certain residence group. With that, this person is 
at the same time classified with regard to kinship. Within the group it does not 
interest a person very much exactly how he is genealogically related to another 
member of the group. The fact that the latter is living with him already proves his 
being a consanguinal or an affinal relative. In order to establish the kinship relation 
he thus needs no extensive genealogical knowledge. In connection with kinship 
rights and obligations and with a view to the rules of exogamy as well, he does 
distinguish between traceable and traditional relatives. However, the depth and 
breadth of tracing is not large and is mostly subject to individual variations. It is 
rather common in this Territory that informants cannot trace back any further than 
to the generation of their grandfather. Beyond this there is silence, confusion or 
incompleteness. Moreover during investigations in Mimika and Sarmi it was found 
that the informants simplify the situation by projecting kinship which goes back to 
grandfather’s generation or still further on the level of father’s or grandfather's 
generation, so that, for instance, f.f.f.b.s. is only known as f.f.b. or f.m.b.s. appears 
as f.‘ b.""8 This method of simplifying is a further indication of the central position 
of the sibling in the Papuan kinship system. The genealogical knowledge, horizontal 
as well as vertical, is vague, hence the compiling of genealogical data is a real trial 
for the fieldworker. 

Salisbury puts forward the hypothesis ‘“‘ that group unity and continuity are 
conceptualized in concrete terms, such as identification of the group with land, and 
a complex religious organization, when the group has been stable and static. 
Genealogies are used for such conceptualizing when the group has been mobile and 
expanding, since genealogies give an appearance of stability’’.‘® Indeed, it is 
striking that for instance in Mimika, where strong stability is suggested because the 
tribes still inhabit the river areas today, which their ancestors had occupied according 
to the myths, the identification of the descent group with its land is firmly established 
and the genealogical knowledge is very slight. On the other hand the Mejbrat have 
a large genealogical knowledge and a certain degree of pyramidal segmentation. 
Here one finds people who again and again separated from existing settlements and 
established new ones, whereby one sib appears over a vast territory in many villages. 

However in contradiction to Salisbury’s hypothesis, the territorial expansion of 
the Muju and the Nimboran people has not led to genealogical pyramidal segmentation. 


‘8Compare with analogous findings by R. F. Salisbury among the Siane, Highlands of 
Australian New Guinea, see ‘‘ Unilineal descent groups in the New Guinea Highlands "’, Man, 
Vol. LV, January 1956, article 2, p. 4. 


Salisbury op. cit., p. 6. 
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In the Muju area only localized patrilineal lmeages are met with. When a group 
breaks away from an established descent group the new residence group conducts 
itself m both areas as an independent descent group, has its own name, and can enter 
into marriage relations with the old residence group. The genealogical relations 
between the localised lmeages in Muju can scarcely, or no longer, be reconstructed. 
In other words the spatial ordering of groups is predominating. Moreover in this 
Territory it is apparent that stability of a society as meant by Salisbury can seem 
to be more than it actually is. Persoms or groups who seek a place of abode 
elsewhere can be assimilated in another group one or two generations later (Eastern 
Vogelkop, Mimika, Asmat, Jaqai). 

(e) A particular elaboration of a close tie between descent and residence is 
found in the mstitution of ambilateral or ambilineal descent. This is a system of 
filiation m which an imdividual can possess membership of either his father’s or his 
mother’s birth group, but not of both at the same time.” 

It is the type of marital domicile followed by the parents that mainly determines 
to which of either birthgroup a child belongs. Nevertheless, when older, a child can 
change it’s descent/residence group (Jaqai). 

If this system is coupled with maintenance of group continuity through the 
generations, then one may speak of ambilineal descent. Firth calls an ambilineal 
group “ ramage ”.™ 

A ramage is generally non-exogamous. Such ramages are found in the Mimika- 
Manikion- Jaqai regions. It is not impossible that this system of filiation also occurs 
elsewhere im the Territory, but was not seen as such by investigators, and was 
classed as an unilineal system with strong bilateral deviations (Waropen area ?). 
It is important to pomt out that an ambilateral or ambilimeal system for a society 
which lives im difficult circumstances with regard to its survival and food supply 
offers several advantages to a strictly defined unilineal system with unilocality of 
marriage. If a group drops below the numerical existence minimum it can attract 
(Eastern Vogelkop, Asmat, Mimika). If on the other hand such a group becomes 
too large im proportion to its means of existence, then decrease can take place along 
ambilateral lines (Jaqai). Moreover levelling down of political power can occur 
when members of a group of which the leaders abuse their power join another 
group (Jaqai). The socio-political structure has greater flexibility in an ambilateral 
or ambilineal system than im an unilineal one. And this flexibility is desirable in 
the circumstances under which a Papuan lives. Hence, the patrilineal systems m 
the Territory are much more flexible in practice than one would expect. This results 
from the emphasis placed on the bilateral substructure, namely with respect to 


See W. A. Goodenough; A problem in Malayan and Polynesian social organization, 
American Anthropologist, Vol. LVH, 1955. pp. 71-83 J. D. Freeman; [ben Agriculiurs, 
London, 1955. pp- 3-9 R. Firth; “ A note on descent groups in Polynesia ”, Man, Voi. LVII, 
January 1957, article no. 2, pp. 4-8 
™ Firth, op. at., p. 6 
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locality of marriage, extension of incest taboos and land tenure. On account of the 
descent groups being small and/or having a flexible structure, fixed connubial relations 
between descent groups are rare (Marind Anim, Asmat). For in this case the number 
of potential candidates for marriage from among whom a choice can be made is too 
small (Muju) and/or the descent groups are not clearly defined (Waropen). Therefore 
in a society where there is a marriage preference for m.b.d. one finds no fixed 
connubia (Muju, Mejbrat, Waropen). 

(g) Life in a smail local group implies that the relations between members of 
the group are strongly personal and therefore very variable. The variation of 
behaviour inside the framework of the real culture pattern is therefore very great, 
The strong personal relations between the members of a small local group can result 
in a capriciousness in the handling of kinship terms and terminological classifications 
(Sarmi). 

(h) Because in small groups with a low technological standard and under difficult 
natural circumstances the members are strongly dependent upon each other, the 
principle of reciprocity is strongly carried through in economic, social, political and 
religious affairs. Even in the relationship between parents and children strong 
businesslike tendencies are apparent. The maxim “ do ut des ’’ (nothing for nothing) 
is quite ngorously applied to foreigners. 

(j) Life in a small group where it is difficult for the members to avoid each other 
easily leads to emotional inbreeding. Feelings of annoyance towards fellow group 
members are bottled up until they discharge in violent quarrels, either real or faked, 
which can have serious consequences such as manslaughter and the separating of 
individuals which can even seriously endanger the survival of the group (Sarmi). 
Feelings of pride, shame and resentment, which are sometimes referred to by one and 
the same term (Mimika) are strongly developed. Conflicts between people living 
together which result in departure and splitting up are phenomena which continually 
recur in myth and in everyday life. In this connection one must not lose sight 
of the fact that the strong emphasis placed upon the bilateral sub-structure and the 
existence of a large number of individual traditional kinship-relations ensure 
many possibilities of refuge. 

(k) The small local group fosters strongly developed ingroup-outgroup feelings. 
These can lead to a ban on marriage between members of groups living together 
(Sarmi), or otherwise to a preference for marriage inside the local group (East 
Mimika). The strong, assimilating effect of ingroup feelings of the local group 
makes fusions of small groups living together relatively easy (for instance in the 
coastal area south of Manokwari). After living together for two or three generations 
the difference between the first descent groups forming the core and descent groups 
which have later established themselves in a settlement can become blurred (Mimika, 
Mejbrat, Kapauku). What applies to groups also applies to individuals. Adults or 
their children coming from outside the group, are sometimes assimilated, either along 
kinship lines or not, and change their (descent) group name (Waropen, hinterland 
of Sarmi, Manikion, Mimika, Asmat, Mappi). In Mimika, children of widows who 


Fr 
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are not relatives and who are living in one house can nevertheless reckon themselves 
as belonging to one and the same kinship group. The ingroup-outgroup sense of 
the local group can hamper the functioning of interlocal genealogical personal or 
group relations. It frequently occurs in various parts of the territory that members 
of the same sib but belonging to different local groups make war with each other 
(Baliem, Kapauku, Mejbrat). The strong ingroup-outgroup feelings of the local 
group hinder or prevent the existence or the functioning of interlocal socio-political 
organizations, which are exceptional in this territory (Asmat, Baliem). These 
ingroup-outgroup feelings promote the development of black magic by which the 
causing of disaster, sickness and death is attributed to the out-group. Black magic 
occupies in almost the whole of this Territory an important place in the thoughts 
and actions of the Papuan and not infrequently poisons the interlocal relations 
(Muju, Mejbrat, Manikion). Members of different local groups do not trust each 
other and when visiting each other are always on their guard against evil influences. 


(1) Living in small local groups on a low technological level makes formal 
political structure and organised jurisdiction superfluous. Social sanctions and 
personal supervision are already sufficiently effective. In consequence of this both 
authority and administration of justice in the Territory are not of a very institution- 
alised character. An impartial and independent administration of justice, a blind- 
folded Dame Justice, is as a rule impossible in the small local group. A detailed study 
of an interlocal conflict in the hinterland of Sarmi has shown however that preferably 
impartial influential persons are chosen as arbiters. 

(m) Growing up in a small local group to which a strong ingroup-outgroup 
consciousness is linked, implies that the process of enculturation which is performed 
upon and within an individu2 is enacted especially within the small group. In 
consequence of this the contents of culture per local group can vary greatly. This 
is obvious for instance from the great variety of plots and variations of the same 
plot in myths, tales and songs in one and the same region. Seen in a broader 
connection, and taking into consideration the fact that the local groups are widely 
scattered these variations within a culture could have led in the course of the centuries 
to a great diversity of cultures. 


The complicated cultural-anthropological situation in the Territory raises in a 
very cogent manner the problem of the interdependence of local group and kinship, 
the pillars of the social structure. In 1936 Linton aptly remarked that anthro- 
pologists showed an inclination to disregard the great importance of the local group.” 
Such disregard in this Territory in particular, can have none other than detrimental 
consequences and can very easily lead to erroneous conclusions as to the social 
structures in New Guinea. Consideration of the interdependence of local group and 
kinship must lead to a very careful handling and perhaps to a revaluation of such 
terms as clan and lineage, and for different types of marital residence and different 
types of descent. Besides the handling of qualitative concepts an intensive usage 


3 The Study of Man, 1936, p. 209. 
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of norms based on quantitative data is necessary with respect to questions such as 
whether a certain society is characterized by unilineality, or by patrilocality of 


marriage. 


The situation found here calls for a study of “ significant discontinuities ’’?5 


and for close co-operation between structural demographers and anthropologists.?* 


Anthropological research in this Territory can therefore furnish an important 


contribution to anthropological theory. 
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and 1953. 

41. Kleiweg de Zwaan, J. P.: The Papuans of Dutch New Guinea, a physico-anthropological 
survey. Antiquity and Survival, 1956, no. 5, p. 321-343. 

32. Nijenhuis, L. E. en Hoeven, J. H. van der: Bloodgroup-frequencies in Papuans from Biak. 
Vox Sanguints (Journal of Bloodtransfusion and Immumohematology), 1, 1956, no. 4. 

33. Suzuki, Makoto: On the constitution of aborigines in Geelvinkbaai, West Nieuw Guinea. 
Proceedings of the 7th Pacific Science Congress of the P.S.C. Christchurch, 1953, vol. 7, P- 
30-32. 

$44 oo A. W.: Verslag van een bevolkingsonderzoek in het district Demta, onderafdeling 
Hollandia (Report on a population study in the subdistrict of Demta, district Hollandia), 
August 1954. 

+45. Voors, A. W.: Tourneeverslag van Waris (Report on a patrol in Waris), July 1954. 

40. Voors, A: W.: Tourneeverslag van Jafi (Report on a patrol in Jafi), October 1954. 

«17. Voors, A. W.: Geneeskundig onderzoek van bevolkingsgroepen in het district Baliem van 
de onderafdeling Hollandia van 8 maart tot 4 april 1955 (Medical inquiries into the sub- 
district of Baliem, district Hollandia, from March 8 until April 4, 1955). Mededelingen van 
le Dienst van Gezondheidszorg in Nederlands Nieuw Guinea, 2, 1955, no. 3 

48 Walsh, R. J. en Kooptzoff, O. en Lancaster, H. O. en Price, A. V. G.: The bloodgroups of 

New Guinea natives, Oceania, 24, 1953/54. Pp. 146-152. 
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Cultural Anthropology. 
General 

49. Adatrechtbundel (Compendium of data about customary law) Dl. 45, Nieuw Guinea, 1955, 
622 pp. 

50. eek 3: van: Educating the New Guinea village. Symposium on popular education 
Leiden, 1951, p. 151-159. 

51. Baal, J. van: Algemene sociaal-culturele beschouwingen (General socio-cultural consider- 
ations), Nieuw Guinea, I, 1953, p. 230-259. 
. Baal, J. van: Volken (Peoples), Nieuw Guinea, II, 1954, p. 438-471. 

A Baal, J. van: ‘‘ Om eigen wereld ’’, Bijdragen van het Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- 
en Volkenkunde, 112, 2, 1956, p. 193-203. 

53. Fischer, H. Th.: Recent ethnographical studies on Netherlands New Guinea. Nieuw Guinea 
Studién, 1, nr. 2, 1957, Pp. QI-105. 

54. Held, G. J.: De Papoea, cultuurimprovisator (The Papua, an improvisator of culture), 
's-Gravenhage, 1951, 227 pp 

55. Held, G. J.: An archaic eastern society (N. Guinea) in a modern eastern world. Imndonesié, 
7, 1953/54, P- 471-481. 

56. Kooiiman, S.: De kunst van Nieuw Guinea (The art of New Guinea). 1955 

57. Locher, G. W.: Myth in a changing world. Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, 
12, 2e aflevering, 1956, p. 169-193. 

+58. Pouwer, J.: Practische wenken voor de etnoloog-fieldworker (Notes on cultural anthro- 
pological fieldwork, Part I), 1954, 9 pp. 

+59. Pouwer, J.: Gang en methode van etnologisch onderzoek (Notes on cultural anthropological 
fieldwork, Part II), 1954, 12 pp 


Humboldtbaat 
60. Galis, K. W.: Papua’s van de Humboldt-baai, .. . 
Thesis, ’s-Gravenhage, 1955, 293 pp. 


(Papuans from Humboldt bay, .. .). 


Biak-Numfoor 

61. Bruijn, J. V. de: The Mansren-cult of Biak, South Pacific, 5, 1951/52, p. I-11. 

t62. Galis, K. W.: Het eiland Noemfér en zijn bewoners (The island of Noemfér and its 
inhabitants), 1953, 56 pp. 

63. Kamma, F. C Messianic movements in western New Guinea. International Review of 
Missions, 41, 1952, p. 148-160. 

64. Kamma, F. C.: De Messiaanse Koreri-bewegingen in het Biaks-Numfoorse cultuurgebied 
(The Messianistic Koreri movements in the Biak-Numfoor culture area). Thesis, ’s-Graven- 
hage, 1954, 250 pp. 

65. Kamma, F. C.: Volksordening op Biak: Biakse titels (Political structure in Biak: Biak 
titles). Adatrechtbundel, Di. 45, 1955, p. 148-153. 

66. Kamma, F. C.: Huwelijksrecht op Biak (Marriage law in Biak). Adatrechtbundel, D 45, 
1955, P- 487-492. 

67. Kamma, F.C.: lets over erfrecht op Biak (Some notes on hereditary law in Biak). Ada trecit- 
bundel, Dl. 45, p. 536. 


68. Post, H.: The revolt of ‘‘ Mansren’’. American Anthropologist, 52, 1950, p. 561-564. 


Nimboran 


69. Baal, J. van: The Nimboran Community Development Project. Technical Paper South 
Pacific Commission, no. 45, 1953, 42 pp. 

70. Elmberg, J. E.: Islands of Tomorrow, London. 1956, p. 205-237. 

71. Elmberg, J. E.: Exerpts from “‘ Klan, kulthus och kult’’ . (Clan, cult-houses and cult 
of Nimboran;...). Stockholm, 1952. 

72. Galis, K. W.: Het Eramfeest te Bonggrang (The ceremony of eram at Bonggrang). Bijdragen 
van het Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, 110, 1954, p. 20-38. 

73- Kabel, J. P.: De Kesjép-beweging in Nimboran, . . . (The Kesiép movement in Nimboran, 

). De Heerbaan, 6, 1953, Pp. 106-124, 148-171. 

74. Kouwenhoven, W. J. H.: Nimboran, a studv of social change and social economic develop- 
ment in a New Guinea society. Thesis, 's-Gravenhage, 1956, 240 pp. 

+75. Galis, K. W.: Ethnografische notities over het Senggigebied (o.a. Hollandia) (Ethno- 
graphical notes concerning the Senggi area, district Hollandia) 1956, 32 pp. 

+76. Galis, K. W.: Ethnologische survey van het Jafi-district (A cultural anthropological survey 

of the Jafi- -subdistrict). 1956/57. 
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Sarmi 

+77. Leeden, A. C. van der: Rapport betreffende een codéperatie-onderzoek langs de oostkust 
van Sarmi (Report on research on cooperatives along the east coast of Sarmi). 1953. 

+78. Leeden, A. C. van der: Sociale achtergrond en functie van de Sarmische feesten (Social 
background and function of Sarmi ceremonies). 1953. 

79. Leeden, A. C. van der: Inheemse arbitrage in het binnenland van Sarmi (Native arbitration 
in the hinterland of the Sarmi area). Bijdvagen van het Kon. Instituut voor Taal-, Land- 
en Volkenkunde, 111, 1955, Pp. 202-216. 

80. Leeden, A. C. van der: Biografische schets van Benjamin Mansi (Biographical notes on 
Benjamin Mansi). Bijdragen van het Kon. Inst., 110, 1954, Pp. 217-240. 

81. Leeden, A. C. van der: Hoofdtrekken der sociale struktuur in het westelijke binnenland 
van Sarmi (Main features of social structure in the western hinterland of Sarmi). Thesis, 
Leiden, 1956, 188 pp. 


Mantkion 


$82. Bergh, R. R.: Tourneeverslagen over Bintuni (Reports on patrols in the Bintuni area). 
1956. 
$83. Desain, F. M.: Gegevens over het Arfak-gebied . . . (Some data from the Arfak-region . . .). 


1956. 

$84. Mahler, R. Ch.: Gegevens uit het Bintuni-gebied (Some data from the Bintuni area). 1953. 

$85. Pans, A. E. M. J.: Tourneeverslagen over het Arfak-gebied (Reports on patrols in the 
Arfak region). 1956. 

+86. Pouwer, J.: Socio-politische struktuur in de oostelyke Vogelkop (Socio political structure 
in the eastern Vogelkop) 1950. 

$87. Schultz, E. L.: Patrouilleverslag over het Boven-Ingsimgebied (Report on a patrol to 
the Upper-Ingsim area). 1953. 

~88. Schultz, E. L.: Patrouilleverslag over het Boven-Sibenagebied (Report on a patrol to the 
Upper-Sibena area). 1955/56. 

t{89. Thooft, J.: Tourneeverslag over het Arfak-gebied (Report on a patrol in the Arfak region), 
January/February 1956. 

t90. Zevenbergen, W.: Tourneeverslag over het Arfak-gebied (Report on a patrol in the Arfak 
region), 1956. 

to1. Zevenbergen, W.: Verslag etnologisch onderzoek Anggimeren (Report on cultural anthro- 
pological research around the Anggi lakes), 1957, 64 pp. 


Mejbrat 

toz. Elmberg, J. E.: Notes on the Mejbrat people of the Ajamaru district. 1954, 57 pp. 

93. Elmberg, J. E.: Field notes on the Mejbrat people in the Ajamaroe district of the Bird's 
Head (Vogelkop), Western New Guinea. Ethnos, 1955, p. 2-102. 

94. Galis, K. W.: Nota nopens het Ajamaroe-gebied (A survey of the Ajamaroe region). 1955/56, 
83 pp. 

t95. 1 M. F.: Overzicht van streek-inventarisatie in de onderafdeling Teminaboean (A 
synopsis of drawn up inventories of the areas in the Temminaboean district). 1956, 54 pp- 

to6. Honnef, J. P.: Rapport betreffende het gebruik Vunija Migair in de Mejbrat-samenleving 
(Report on the custom of vunija migair in Mejbrat society) 1956. 

+97. Pouwer, J.: Het vraagstuk van de kain timoer in het Mejbrat-gebied (The problem of kain 
timoer in the Mejbrat area), Nieuw Guinea Studién, 4, 1958 p. 295-315. 

$98. Rhijn, M. van: Suangi en Wofle . . . (Suangi and Wofle . . .), 1957. 

to9. Rhijn, M. van: Enkele adatgebruiken in Negeri Besar ; het besnijdenishuis van Aitinjo... 
(Some customs in Negeri Besar; the initiation house of Aitinjo...). 1957. 


a 


Iha 


tioo. Galis, K. W.: Acculturatie-problemen in de onderafd. Fakfak (Problems of acculturation 
in the district of Fakfak). 1957. 


Kaimana-gebied 

ti1o1. Brand, A.: Notities over grondrecht, magie, huwelijk en mythen in het Boven-Kamrau- 
baai gebiéd (Some notes on land tenure, magic, marriage and myths in the Upper Kamrau 
bay area). 1956. é 

troz. Brand, A.: Yourneeverslag over het Argoenigebied (Report on a patrol in the Argoent 
area). 1956. 

t103. Brand, A.: Tourneeverslag over het district Etna-baai (Report on a patrol in the sub- 
district Etnabay). 1957. 

t104. Pley, C. A. B.: Manggarengga-nota (Report on the Manggaiengga customs). 1959. 
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t105. Pley, C. A. B.: Tourneeverslag over de Arguni-baai (Report on a patrol around Arguni 
bay). 1956. 

t106. Sollewijn Gelpke, J. H. F.: Tourneeverslag over de Mairasi-stam (Report on a patrol to 
the Mairasi tribe). 1952. 

t107. Sollewijn Gelpke, J. H. F.: Enige gegevens omtrent het verloop van de Mairasi-stam 
(Some data on population trends of the Mairasi tribe). 1952. 

t108. Voskuylen, E. van: Tourneeverslag over het Etna-baai-gebied (Report on a patrol in the 
Etnabay area). 1953. 


Centraal Bergland (Central Highlands) 

109. Boelen, K. W. J.: Begrippen ‘‘ stam’”’ en “‘ tuma’”’ (clan) bij de Ekagi’s (The concepts of 
tribe and clan (tuma) in Ekagi social structure). Tijdschrift Nieuw Guinea, 15, 1955/56, 
P. 1-7, 33-39, 65-72. 

110. Boelen, K. W. J.: Dokter aan de Wisselmeren (A doctor at the Wissel Lakes), Baarn, 1955, 
222 pp. 

{111. Bromley, M.: Enkele korte notities over het hoofdengezag in de Baliem-vallei (Some 
short notes on leadership in the Baliem valley). 1956 

t112. Bruijn, J. V. de: Verwantschapsterminologie en het Grondenrecht bij de Ekagi (Kinship 
terminology and land tenure with the Ekagi). 1953. See also Adatrechtbundel XLV, 1955, 
P- 417-430, 460, 469, 532-536. 

t113. Dubbeldam, L. F. B.: Rapport betreffende de materiéle cultuur van de bevolking rond 
het Tigimeer (Report on the material culture of the population of Lake Tigi). 1956 

t114. Logchem, J. Th. van: Gegevens omtrent de socio-politieke organisatie der Kapauku’s 
(Date concerning the socio-political organization of the Kapauku). 1957 

t115. Meyer Ranneft, R. J.: Verslag van een tocht naar de Baliem van 22 december 1951 tot 
9 maart 1952... (Report on a patrol to the Baliem river from December 22, 1951 until 
March 9, 1952...). ‘s-Gravenhage, 1952, 89 pp. 

116. Meyer Ranneft, R. J.: Uittreksel uit het verslag van de tocht naar de Baliem-rivier . .. 
(Abstract of a report on a patrol to the Baliem river. . .) Tijdschrift Nieuw Guinea, 13, 
1952/53, Pp. 178-185, 207-215 en 14, 1953/54, P- 10-22, 46-54. 

117. Pospisil, L.: Law among the Kapauku of Netherlands New Guinea, 1956. 

118. Roux, C. C. F. M. le: De Bergpapoe’s van Nieuw Guinea en hun woongebied (The Mountain 
Papuans of New Guinea and their habitat). Leiden, 1948/1951, 3 vol. 


Mimika 

t119. Lagerberg, C. S. I.: Proeve ener beschrijving van varkensfeesten in Mimika (A specimen 
of a description of pig ceremonies in Mimika). 1956. 

120. Pouwer, J.: Inheemse rechtspleging in de onderafd. Mimika (Native law in Mimika). 
1953. See also Adatrechtbundel XLV, 1955, Pp. 569-582. 

t121. Pouwer, J.: De sociale en rituele markering van de dood in de onderafd. Mimika (The 
social and ritual denotation of death in Mimika). 1954, 70 pp. 

122. Pouwer, J.: De dood als crisis-situatie bij de Papoea’s van Mimika (Death as a crisis 
situation among the Papuans of Mimika) Verslag 33e Vacantiecursus voor Geografen, 
Amsterdam, 1954, p. 18-24. 

123. Pouwer, J.: Enkele aspecten van de Mimika-cultuur (Some aspects of Mimika culture). 
Thesis, ’s-Gravenhage, 1955, 323 PP- 

124. Pouwer, J.: A Masquerade in Mimika. Antiquity and Survival, 1, 1955/56, Pp. 373-387- 

t125. Pouwer, J.: Overzicht van de grondenrechten in Mimika (Survey of land tenure in Mimika). 
1956, 14 pp. See also Adatrechtbundel XLV, 1955, p. 381-411. 

126. Pouwer, J.: De vreemdeling en zijn wereld . . . (The foreigner and his world . . .) Neder- 
lands Nieuw Guinea, 5, 1957, no. 2, p. 20-25. 

127. Pouwer, J.: Radcliffe Brown’s ideas on joking relationships tested by Mimika data. Nieuw 
Guinea Studién, 1, 1958, p. 11-28. 


Asmat 

128. Boelaars, J. H. M. C.: Een “ bis’’-paal uit Sjuru (A “‘ bis’’ pole from Sjuru), Nederlands 
Nieuw Guinea, 2, 1954, no. I, p. 11-13. 

129. Kooijman, S.: Art of southwestern New Guinea. Antiquity and Survival, 1, 1955/56, 
P- 343-373. 

$130. Metaibecen, F.: Keterangan pendek tentang keadaan (bangsa*) Papoea bahagian 
“Manoewe ’’ (Notes on the socio-political structure of Manoewe society) 1938, 10 pp. 

+131. Zegwaard, G.: Bevolkingsgegevens van de Asmatters (Demographic data concerning the 
Asmat people), 1953. 12 pp. 
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132. Zegwaard, G. : Primitieve verbroederingsceremoniélen. . . (Primitive ceremonies of 
fraternization) Nederlands Nieuw Guinea, 2, 1954, no. 5, p. 4-6 en no. 7, p. 10-12 
133. Zegwaard, G.: Vrouwenruil bij de Asmatters (Exchange of women in the Asmat area) 
Tijdschrift Nieuw Guinea, 15, 1954/55, P- 33-39, 65-70. 

134. Zegwaard, G.: Asmat-zondvloed (Asmat deluge), Nederlands Nieuw Guinea, 4, 1956, no. 
1, P- 4-7 

135. Zegwaard, G.: Magisch snellen (Magical headhunting) Nederlands Nieuw Guinea, 4, 1956, 
no. 2, p. 11-13 


+136. Zegwaard, G. en Boelaars, J. H. M. C.: De sociale structuur van de Asmat-bevolking 
(The social structure of Asmat society), 1954, 79 pp. See Adatrechtbundel XLV, 1955, p. 
244-302. 
Auwju 


+137. Boelaars, J. H. M. Cen Vriens, A.: De sociale structuur van de Awju (The social structure 
of the Auwiu society), 1954, 71 pp. 

+138. Boelaars, J. H. M. C. en Vriens, A.: De primitieve economie van de Awju aan de Bamgi-la 
(Primitive economy of the Awju of the Bangi-la river), 1955, 35 pp. 

$139. Emst, P. van : Overzicht van de grondrechten van de Awju (Survey of Auwju land tenure) 


1955- 
140. Meuwese, C. en Verschueren, J.: Patrouilleverslag naar de Assuwe (Kampong rivier) en 
omgeving (Report on a patrol to the Assuwe river (Kampong river) area ). Tijdschrift 


Nieuw Guinea, 10, 1949/50, p. 141-154, 197-199, 235-240 3M II, 1950/51, Pp. 34-40, 76-81 

141. Verschueren, J. en Vriens, A.: Rapport over de patrouille naar het Edera (Venega)-gebied 
... (Report on a patrol to the Edera (Venega) region. ..). Tijdschrift Nieuw Guinea, 12, 
1951/52, P. 93-102, 148-150, 185-193, 227-236. 


Jagat 

142. Boelaars, J. H. M. C.: Schets van de Jaqai-cultuur (Outline of Jaqai culture). 1953 
30 pp. 

+143. Boelaars, J. H. M. C.: De sociale structuur van de Jaqai stam (The social structure of 
the Jaqai tribe), 1953, 48 pp. 

+144. Boelaars, J. H. M. C.: Rapport sociaal-economische structuur van de Jaqai (Report on 
the socio-economic structure of Jaqai society). 1955, 86 pp. 

+145. Boelaars, J. H. M. C.: Gedachten over heden, verleden en toekomst ven een volk 
(Reflections on the present, past and future of a people). 1955, 31 pp 

+146. Boelaars, J. H.M.C.: Levengeschiedenis van Jaénda, een oorlogsleider van Képi (Biography 
of Jaenda, a Képi warlord). 1956 

147. Boelaars, J. H. M.C.: Het leven van Jacobus Jabaimu (Biography of Jacobus Jabaimu). 
1959, 47 pp. 

t148. Boelaars, J. H. M. C.: Het huwelijk bij de Jaqai (Marriage among the Jaqai). 1956. 

$149. Boelaars, J. H. M. C.: De levensgang van de Jaqai (The life cycle of the Jaqai). 1956. 

t150. Emst, P. van: Overzicht van de grondrechten van de Jaqai (Survey of Jaqai land tenure) 
1955, 12 pp. 

¢151. Maturbongs, F. : Keterangan pendek tentang keadaan (bangsa*) Papoea bahagian “* Jaqai’ 
dan “ Aujoe’’ (Notes on Jaqai and Auwju culture). 1949, 21 pp. 


Muju 
+152. Emst, P. van: Overzicht van de grondrechten van de Muju (Survey of Muju land tenure). 
1955, 8 pp 
153. Haan, i = : Het varkensfeest, zoals het plaats vindt in het gebied van de rivieren Kao, 
Muju en Mandobo (Pig ceremonies in the regions of the Kao-, Muju- and Mandobo river) 
Bidvagen van het Koninklijk Instituut voor Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde, 111i, 1955, P. 92-107, 
162-191. 
$154. Pouwer, J Memorandum over een cargo-cult onder de Muju in Merauke (Short notes 
on a cargocult among the Muju in Merauke). 1953. 
55. Schoorl, J. W.: Rapport van het bevolkingsonderzoek in het Muju-gebied (Report on a 
population study in the Muju area). 1954. 
156. Schoorl, J. W Cultuur en cultuurverandering in het Muju-gebied (Culture and culture 
change in the Muju area), Thesis, Den Haag, 1957, 298 pp. 


ti 


Marind and Jeet 

57- Boelaars, J. H. M. C Nieuw Guinea, uw mensen zijn wonderbaar (New Guinea, your 
people are wonderful), Bussum, 1953, 167 pp 

158. Boldingh, L. G.: Bevolkingscijfers van Zuid Nieuw Guinea (Demographic data concerning 

South iNew Guinea), /ndonesié, 5, 1951/52, p. 41-73, 167-186. 
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1sg. Geurtjens, H.: Marind astronomy. Antiquity and Survival, 1, 1955/56, p. 401-406 

160. Kooijman, S.: The function and significance of some ceremonial clubs of the Marind Anim, 
Dutch New Guinea. Man, 52, 1952, p. 97-99 

161. Kooijman, S.: Population study of the Marind Anim, S.P.C. Quart. Buil., 5, 1955, no. 1, 
). 21-24. 

162 Thelen al S.: Revolutie in het leven van de Marind (Revolution in Marind life). Nederlands 
Nieuw Guinea, 4, 1956, no. 6, p. 2-5 : 

163. Kroef, J. M. van der: Some headhunting traditions of southern New Guinea. American 
Anthropologist, 54. 1952, Pp. 221-235 

164. Kroef, J. M. van der: Headhunting customs of Southern New Guinea, United Asia, 7, 
1955, P- 159 193. 

+165. Luvken, R.: Voeding en voedingstoestand van de Marind Anim in Zuid Nieuw Guinea 
Food and nutritional conditions among the Marind Anim). Utrecht, 1954, 41 pp 

+166. South Pacific Commission: Rapport van het bevolkingsonderzoek onder de Marind Anim 
van Ned. Zuid Nieuw Guinea (Report on a population and demographic study of the Marind 
Anim Netherl. Southern New Guinea) 's-Gravenhage, 1956, 228 pp.-}supp. 

+167. Verschueren, J.: Overzicht van de grondrechten van de Marind Anim (Survey of Marind 
Anim land tenure). Hollandia, 1956, 26 pp. 


Frederth-Hendriketland 
{168. Schoorl, J. W.: Nota over enkele etnografische gegevens betrefiende Frederik-Hendrik- 
eiland (Some ethnographical notes concerning Frederik Hendrik Island) 1953 
t169. Tuhumury, O.: Omschrijving van een “‘dambu’”’ (Description of dambu ceremonies) 


1954. 

Urbanization 
170. Filet, R. E.: Het arbeidsvraagstuk (The problem of labour) Nieuw Guinea, 1, 1953, 
171 pk gall Bevolkingszaken : Papoea en Film (Papua and Movies). Hollandia, 1957, 
emake L. M. A.: Rapport van een onderzoek naar de sociale omstandigheden van de 


Stads-Papoea’s te Hollandia (Report on an inquiry into social conditions among the urbanized 
Papuans of Hollandia) 1953, 59 pp. 
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biiliographie, Methodique, Analytique et Critique des Nouvelles-Hébrides. By Patrick 
O’Reilly. Publications de la Société des Oceanistes, No. 8; Musée de 
l'Homme ; Paris, 1958. Pp. i-xii, 1-305. Stiff paper cover. 


This work like the author’s Hébridais, was written as a contribution towards 
the celebration of fifty years of the French and British Condominium Administration 
of the New Hebrides, and the same enthusiastic welcome which was given to the 
earlier Monograph (e.g. Oceania, Vol. 28 No. 1, p. 81), will certainly be accorded to 
this one. 

The Bibliography contains 3016 entries, but these are no dry references to titles 
and sources. The author provides information either for each one or for groups of 
entries ; this brings them alive and makes them interesting even to the reader who 
will probably not look up the actual books or Journals. Thus after giving a list of 
bibliographies and general reference works, with notes about the authors, Professor 
O'Reilly lists 376 entries under “‘ Voyages”’. These are in chronological order from 
Mendana, Queiros, Torres and Bougainville down to visitor’s reports in 1956. From 
this we see the accumulation of knowledge of the Islands throughout a period of 
over three and a half centuries, for the author’s summaries of the works listed give 
us just that. Moreover he notes interesting details about the islands and their 
peoples, and also about the various explorers and other travellers and about the 
authors. Thus, we learn that because of a difference with the Admiralty, J. R. 
Forster was not permitted to publish his account of his voyage with Cook; he 
entrusted the task, therefore, to his son, J. G. A. Forster, who brought out his report 
of the voyage two months before the official account. Possibly, too, not many are 
aware that a Swede, Anders Sparrman, joined Cook in the Resolution at Capetown 
as assistant-naturalist, but did not publish an account of his journey until thirty 
years after his return. An English translation was issued in a magnificent edition 
in 1944. 

This same general section includes the travels and observations of missionaries, 
and also of survey ships, several of which were inquiring into the blackbirding and 
the recruitment of native labourers. The chronological method enables us to 
appreciate the growth of interest in, and worries about, this latter subject. 


The Natural sciences occupy 33 pages and Ethnology 29. The latter has several 
subdivisions, such as anthropology (physical) with but 37 entries covering both 
studies of the living and of skeletal material ; archeology, g entries ; ethnography ; 
origins and migrations ; material culture ; social and religious organization ; folklore . 
art; and museography. There is obviously much scope for further research in 
these spheres in the New Hebrides. Linguistics, however, is in a different condition, 
at least with regards to quantity ; no less than 58 pages and 678 entries are devoted 
to this section, which includes both general and comparative material and also studies 
of particular languages and many translations, especially of the Bible or parts of it, 
into local languages. Needless to add, missionaries are the main contributors to 
this section. 

History covers 73 pages and 783 entries; it includes a general history of the 
islands, and-of the Condominium, arranged chronologically, and other subdivisions 
such as labour recruitment (54 entries), colonization of the islands, philately, 
acculturation and depopulation (65 entries), and Christian Missions (25 pages, 325 
entries). The other sections deal with economic life, medical sciences, literature and 
local periodicals (from the year 1893 to 1953). A captivating title in the literature 
vroup is No. 2986: “ The Life of La Perouse, the celebrated and unfortunate French 
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navigator including his Voyage, Shipwreck, and subsequent adventures in a Desolate 
Island, on the northern coast of Japan; where he was discovered by Madame La 
Perouse. Third Edition. On his interesting History is founded, the pantomimical 
Drama of Perouse, or, the Desolate Island, Performing, with unbounding applause, 
at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden ; an accurate Description of which, including 
the Songs, & is also added. Sommerstown, A. Neil, 1801. 64 p., ill., in—12.”’ 


As would be expected, the setting out of the items, their titling, and the cross- 
referencing are all that could be desired. In addition, this Bibliography is a 
fascinating compilation which reveals our knowledge of the New Hebrides and its 
people as a vast cumulative movement extending over three centuries. 


A. P. ELKIN. 


A Natural Science of Society. By A. R. Radcliffe-Brown. The Free Press, Chicago. 
1957. Pp. i-xu, 1-156. $3.50. 


This is the text, as taken down day by day by a secretary, of talks given by 
Radcliffe-Brown in the Spring of 1937 to a Social Science Faculty Seminar in the 
University of Chicago. The hope was that he would have revised the resultant 
manuscript for publication, but the onset of the War and then ill-health prevented 
this. In any case, there is probably no more baffling task than preparing for 
publication a report, however recorded, of ‘ex tempore” lectures. Rewmnting 
de novo is the only solution, and Radcliffe-Brown did not get around to this. If he 
had done so, the result would have been another accomplished and stimulating essay 
comparable to those presented in his Structure and Function in Primitive Soctety. 
On the other hand, those who have heard him in Seminars and Discussions, and 
especially those who took part in this particular Chicago Seminar, will welcome this 
publication as a memento of what Fred Eggan, who contributes a Foreword, rightly 
terms “‘ the essential Radcliffe-Brown ”’. 

The first half of the book is a discussion of the elements of scientific method, 
with particular emphasis on the concept of system, and the relevance of this concept 
to the study of society. It is of historical interest that Radcliffe-Brown should have 
thought it necessary to spend several meetings of members of staff on this preliminary 
material, which for the past decade and a half or more has surely been given to B.A. 
Honours students in all Anthropology Schools. Such is the change in emphasis, 
and in the development of the subject. Moreover, Radcliffe-Brown was interested 
and well-read in philosophy, as is apparent throughout the book. Lack of training 
in logic and philosophy is a handicap. As one who “ majored’ in philosophy, I 
repeatedly noticed this in the case of advanced students. For a long period, students 
in the University of Sydney who desired to proceed to an Honours degree in 
Anthropology, were required in their first year of Arts to pass in Psychology with 
credit. Probably Philosophy with logic would have been a better requirement. 

This book is one for pondering, especially the second half. In the latter, after 
dealing, (1) with the necessity and problem of typing societies for the purpose of 
comparison and ultimate generalization, (2) with the persistence of a society, that 
is of its structural form as a social system, and (3) with what he means by function 
and by change, Radcliffe-Brown goes on to discuss the nature of the social system 
and of the relation of culture to it. Here, at least, differences of opinion will arise. 
Thus, he himself disagrees with Gregory Bateson for saving that “‘ the standardization 
of behaviour in an individual ina given society is the effect of the culture upon him,” 
for in his view culture is that standardization, and the individual is not acted upon 
by the culture but by other individuals. Of course, that is true, and we could add 
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by individuals dead as well as alive. But what they are doing is surely to subject 
the individual to the continuing, but changing, stream of culture. It is the con- 
tinuum ; the individual and the other individuals alike are the “‘ accidents,”’ to use 
Radcliffe-Brown’s term. 

The author would like to avoid the term culture, but as this is not possible, 
he uses it to mean social coaptation and to include for each societv, (1) a set of rules 
of behaviour, (2) a body of symbols with meanings serving the purposes of coaptation, 
and (3) a body of sentiments and beliefs, the relative uniformity of which “ is essential 
to social coaptation”’. He implies that this definition of culture boils down to a 
society's ‘‘ social usages ’’ and the rules behind these, the rules being in people’s 
minds. The important thing for him 1s the similarity of behaviour in the members 
of a society, resulting from relations of real interconnectedness within a system. 
Indeed, a social usage is the name of a system of acts of behaviour, and these acts 
are the products in the individuals characterized by them of the actions of other 
individuals within a specified social system. 

The danger in this line of thinking is tautology ; but if one takes the position 
that culture can only be studied as a characteristic of a social system, there can be 
no science of culture, which is Radcliffe-Brown’s view. It is true that there can be 
no continuity of culture without continuity of social structure ; but the reverse is 
also true; and Radcliffe-Brown therefore rightly says that the two must be dealt 
with together. But what he really seems to insist on is that the fundamental study 
is the “ social behaviour of actual individual human beings,’’ for this is what he means 
by social structure (p. 108). Is there not here a danger of his sociology becoming 
social psychology, and departing from his master Durkheim? Especially when he 
refers to those individuals as being “a priort to the existence of culture ’’? 

There seems to be some inconsistency in the author’s use of the term social 
structure, an inconsistency which he would probably have cleared away if he had 
revised the material. It is an abstraction, and yet it is also “‘ a certain arrangement 
of social relations in which the interests of different individuals and groups are 
adjusted one to another” (p. 111). In the former case it “ predicates the continuity 
of culture ”’ (p. 10g), and in the latter it is an institution for maintaining conformity. 
Further, the fundamental principles involved in the structure are “ deducible, if 
from anything, from the fundamental nature of human society.’’ This could suggest 
a circular argument. He doesn’t say what this fundamental nature is, but possibly 
we may hope to arrive at it through the comparison of a sufficient. number of societies 
of sufficiently different types. In any case it is only through the comparative study 
of different types of social systems that we can develop a natural science of society. 

Finally, for Radcliffe-Brown there can be only one theoretical science of society. 
The study of law, economics and the rest are practical sciences centering on aspects 
of the social system. Moreover, it is this very practical bias which prevents the 
development of a science of society ; although what he calls the historical fallacy 
and the psychological illusion are also in the way. Indeed, it is possible that the 
latter sometimes gets in his own way. As a result, he ends on a pessimistic note. 
Perhaps this would not have been, had be been able to see culture as a process 
through time, and not merely as epiphenomenon of social structure. 

A Natural Science of Society is a good book for meditation, and for discussion 
groups. I doubt whether “ it will have an important influence on the development 
of social science,” as Professor Eggan predicts ; but if it causes social scientists to 
become versed in logic, in scientific method and in the metaphysical analysis of the 
tcrms they employ, often too readily, it will have done good service. 


A. P. ELKIN. 
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The Science of Culture: A Study of Man and Civilization. 
Grove Press, New York. 1958. Pp. i-xx, 1-444. Price, $1.95, with stiff 
paper cover. The cloth cover edition, published in 1949, is still obtainable 
from Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, New York; price, $6.00. 


By Leslie A. White. The 


In the 1940’s Professor White published a series of stimulating articles which 
aroused some controversy. He then brought them together with a few earlier ones, 
revised in part, and adding four new chapters, produced the 1949 edition of The 
Science of Culture. The appearance of a cheaper edition shows that his thesis is 
still arousing interest. With clear thinking and much erudition, the author maintains 
that in the course of the expansion of the scope of science, particularly with reference 
to man, we have become aware of a range of phenomena beyond the scope of either 
psychology or sociology. This is culture. Sociologists think of it as a factor in, or 
as a by-product of, human behaviour, or such like, but they seldom see it as a 
“distinct and separate class of supra-psychological, supra-social phenomena; as a 
process suit generis with its own laws.’’ Because individuals and groups do this and 
that, psychologists and sociologists seem unable to see or admit that what such 
individuals and groups do, is determined by the continuum of culture which is, and 
has been, characteristic of their particular society throughout its history. And it 
is just this continuum and process of culture which needs to be studied in and for 
itself, irrespective of individual motives or social interaction. That is, a science of 
society is required, or Culturology as Professor White prefers to call it. 

Kroeber foreshadowed this view as far back as 1917 in his concept of culture as 
a class of superorganic phenomena with “ an order and a causality as objective and as 
determinable as those of the sub-psychic or inorganic,’’ although as White points 
out, he speaks of the laws of psychology underlying culture rather than of scientific 
laws of culture itself. White, however, goes back beyond Kroeber and calls as a 
witness Tylor, the first chapter of whose Primitive Culture was entitled ‘‘ Science of 
Culture.”” The latter was concerned with the classification of, and relations between, 
culture traits, and not with social interaction. 

But White’s principal witness is Durkheim. It is refreshing to find him 
proclaiming that the latter, in spite of his phraseology, was writing about culture 
and endeavouring to ascertain laws of culture. It is somewhat remarkable that 
many scholars have found social mysticism and a collective soul in Durkheim's 
collective consciousness (or conscience), when what he was surely examining was the 
continuum of culture, with its aspects of externalism and authority: “ collective 
ways of acting or thinking have a reality outside the individuals who, at every 
moment of time, conform to it. These ways of thinking and acting exist in their 
own right.’—The things which Durkheim studies are what he calls social facts, bv 
which he denotes institutions, customs, beliefs and everything which belongs to our 
“social culture,’ and which as a thing, exists “in its own right independent of its 
individual manifestations.” 

Professor White’s theory and method would seem to be a logical development 
of Durkheim’s approach. It is therefore most interesting that Radcliffe-Brown 
would have nothing of it. For him there can be no science of culture, and yet he 
was a recognized and self-proclaimed exponent and developer of Durkheim's theories. 
Radcliffe-Brown seemingly narrowed down the sphere of interest in which Durkheim 
worked, and with his concepts of social sentiments and of social structure tended to 
be content with a study of human interaction. Moreover, being suspicious of 
anything which savoured of conjectural history, he disliked the very term culture 
for it is a process from the past through the present. White tries to face this problem 
through his useful and necessary distinction between history and evolution, between 
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the temporal and the temporal-formal. The latter concept, however, implies an 
aspect of determinism, which has met with much criticism. But without that 
approach, science cannot advance. There are both cultural determinants of the 
mind and also a process which determines what those determinants at any stage will 
be. Anthropologists will do well to face this whole position. The diachronic 
approach is being viewed with greater sympathy than a decade or so ago, but the 
difference between the “ accidents”’ of history and the necessity of the cultural 
process needs to be faced and worked out, not lightly dismissed. 

Professor White develops and illustrates his contention in different ways which 
cannot be examined here, but no one who reads this book carefully will fail to 
appreciate the case the author has made out for culturology, and to doubt whether 
the concept of social structure, if such be his working dogma, is really adequate for 
the study of more than a part of what makes man what he is and society what it is. 


A. P. ELKIN. 


Reader in Comparative Religion. An Anthropological Approach. Selected and 
edited by William A. Lessa and Evon Z. Vogt. Row, Peterson and Co., 
1958. Pp. i-xiii, 1-598. Price $7.25. 


Thirty years ago student and teacher alike could hope to study all the best field 
texts and general text books on social and cultural anthropology. But this is 
becoming increasingly impossible, and certainly impossible for the graduating and 
immediate post-graduate student. Professors are therefore tending to produce not 
only the kind of teaching textbook which they favour, but also books of readings 
selected from anthropological field reports, from missionary and explorers’ writings, 
or from theorists, according to their several purposes. These books of readings are 
very useful. The student at least becomes familiar with some original work, and at 
best passes from the selections to a wider range of reading. C.S. Coon’s Reader in 
General Anthropology and Hoebel, Jennings and Smith, Readings in Anthropology, 
which cover different ground, are such books. 

And now we have Lessa and Vogt’s excellently produced Reader in Comparative 
Religion, with its beautiful cloth cover. It is quite different from the usual run of 
books on the comparative study of religion, but not because it consists of readings ; 
there is e.g., S. E. Frost’s The Sacred Writings of the World’s Great Religions. The 
difference is that the selections are made from an anthropological point of view. 
The “‘ Great Religions ” are not sampled, though studies of folklore and superstition 
amongst civilized peoples are used. This is significant, for as the editors suggest 
with unnecessary tentativeness, from a scientific point of view, anthropology in the 
sphere of research into religion as in other spheres, has more than any other social 
science, ‘‘ expanded the possibilities of comparison by adding to the general pool the 
thousands of case histories made available by its study of tribal societies.” 


As the editors point out, there are several possible and legitimate objectives for 
the comparative study of religion. My own predilection is to study the function of 
religion in samples of food-gathering societies, samples of the simpler gardening 
societies, of larger and more complex societies, of nomadic pastoral societies, of 
agricultural peasant societies, and in samples of industrialized societies. The 
comparative studies would first be within each group and then between the several 
groups of types, with the aim of seeing whether any, and if so, what general principles 
are involved. When all this has been done, some light might then be thrown on the 
evolution of religion as a social institution. Such a study could be helped by the 
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fact that in one region we have reliable historical data covering changes for three or 
more thousand years. 


Professors Lesser and Vogt, however, are not approaching the subject in this 
way, but rather, by providing, for the most part, theoretical essays and articles, 
written from different points of view by scholars during the past fifty years, on 
different aspects of religion. So Tylor, Schmidt, Pettazzoni, Robertson Smith, 
Kroeber, Durkheim and Goldenweiser contribute under the heading of ‘“‘ The Origin 
and Development of Religion ’’; Malinowski, Radcliffe-Brown, Homans, Parsons and 
Firth to ‘‘ The Function of Religion in Human Society ”’; and so on with “ Myth and 
Ritual ’’; ““ Mana and Taboo ”’; ‘‘ Totemism”’; ‘‘ Magic, Witchcraft and Divination ”’ 
(including Waterwitching, and Somatomancy) ; “‘ The Magical Treatment of Illness ’’; 
“Death, Ghosts and Ancestor Worship’; ‘“‘ Shamans and Priests ’’; ‘‘ Dynamics in 
Religion '’; and “ Portraits of Religious Systems ”’ (from Australia, Ruanda, Hopi, 
Inca and a northern rural area of India). Most of these divisions or chapters contain 
a descriptive article as well as purely theoretical ones, but the general aim is 
interpretative. 

Besides a general preface, the editors provide an introduction to each chapter, 
indicating the development of thought and differences of approaches taken by the 
authors quoted. In addition, they introduce each article or essay, pointing out its 
significant contribution and/or suggesting a relevant criticism. This is very helpful 
as a teaching aid. Some readers, however, would have liked a general summing up 
by the editors on the basis of their selected material, but such was not their purpose. 
Observing that “‘ progress in basic theoretical treatment of religion has not been so 
fast as in, say, the study of social structure and kinship,”’ they hope that the material 
as presented in this book, will stimulate others to undertake more inquiry into the 
nature of religion. We all hope so. But would that such books could be subsidized 
so as to bring ownership within the reach of the student for whom they are prepared. 


A. P. ELKIN. 


Ancient Voyagers in the Pacific. 
Priced in Australia, 5/6. 


By Andrew Sharp. A Pelican Book. Pp. 1-240. 


In his Wanderings of Peoples, 1911, A. C. Haddon gives the probable dates of 
Polynesian settlements in Tonga-nui, Samoa, Hawaii and the Marquesas, and then 
adds that New Zealand was visited in 850 and that “ various voyages thither took 
place subsequently which culminated in the definite occupation of New Zealand by 
‘the Fleet ’ in 1350.’’ Further, Hawaii was revisited in 1100 and 1225, and in the 
opposite direction, “ inspired by the voyage of Ui-te-rangiora to the Antarctic seas 
in 650, Te Aru-tanganuku three hundred years later sailed in search of the wonders 
of the deep.” The writings of S. Percy Smith and others pictured the Polynesians 
as remarkable oceanic adventurers, explorers and colonizers. Indeed, they were 
navigators. Laval (Mangareva, pp. 13-14) relates the story of a canoe which through 
bad helmsmen went far off its course. The leader was awakened and coming out 
of the ‘‘ hold ” carefully studied the sea and sky and then announced that they were 
indeed astray, in a very dangerous region. So he replaced the helmsmen and had 
the canoe turned around on its track, away from the region of the pole, and soon they 
reached temperate regions. Peter Buck also, especially in his captivating Vikings 
of the Sunrise, 1938, in spite of qualifications, strengthened the general view ; and 
Ralph Piddington, too, in the same year, 1938, in Essays in Polynesian Ethnology, 
wrote that “‘ even if we are unable (except in a few cases) to trace the migrations of 
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these ancient Polynesian navigators, the fact remains that they conquered the Pacifies 
Ocean in their small craft,’’ although in the process many canoes must have been: 
lost for every one which was lucky enough to strike land. Still, they were navigato 
Now comes Mr. Sharp’s cold analysis of the problem of the peopling of Polynesiay 
and away go our earlier ideas of adventurous seamen setting out in search of news 
lands. Rather were the various groups and islands found and peopled by accidental! 
voyages of canoes blown off course and with luck striking land. In a few cases, these 
voyagers were possibly exiles who set out hoping, but with no means of eventu 
returning to their former home island, and no welcome there, in case they failed to 
find another land. Moreover, as Mr. Sharp so well puts it, the composition of the 
various islands and groups was a matter of random selection by winds and currents, | 
Moreover, this same random factor explains the cultural divergencies of the vast" 
region in a way planned voyages could not do. This theory of accidental discovery, 
and peopling, which the author develops with erudition and clear logic, stems froms 
Captain Cook, who maintained that such a view would serve to explain, ‘‘ better t 
a thousand conjectures of speculative reasoners, how that the detached parts of the 
earth . .. may have been peopled.” 


Mr. Sharp demonstrates that “‘ the deliberate long voyages of the Polynesians) 
were confined within each of the two main areas, namely Western Polynesia—Fiji andl 
the Tahiti-Tuamotu archipelago,” and that no deliberate contact occurred over th 
gap separating these two, let alone in search of New Zealand, Hawaii and Easte 
Island. 

Having reinstated Cook’s theory, the author discusses primitive navigation) 
showing the difficulties facing it ; the Polynesian Dispersal, for which he makes good! 
use of Missionaries’ writings; the “home” of the Polynesians; their traditions;) 
and the settling of the “‘ Lonely Islands ’’ and of New Zealand. Regretfully we lose) 
the magnificent charm of the great “ Fleets” or the Colonizing Canoes ploughing§ 
their way from the north and settling in unoccupied parts of the New Zealand coast.9 
Still, each tribal canoe tradition may ‘‘ embody an actual memory of an early arrival;”7 
and genealogies are not affected. The revision required by the new data and analysis) 
is of the manner of arrival, namely, by isolated one-way passages, and the times off 
arrival, which must in many cases have been long before the emergence of the historical) 
lineages. ‘‘ Even the dispersal of the canoes to various parts of New Zealand i 
valid as a figure of the expansion of the tribes.” 

Three phases may be distinguished in the study of the peopling of the Pacific 
In the first, explorers and missionaries in the region tried to work out sources andy 
routes on the basis of the facts and events in the areas with which they were personally, 
familiar. This was a factual and practical phase. The second one, however, 
romantic. Writers, scholarly and dilettante, seeing the region as a whole in all i 
vastness, conjured up a race of Viking-like people, surging in double-canoes almost 
in every direction in search of unknown lands, and going back and forth to and fron 
these when found. It was a grand picture, and it is not all wrong. But now we have} 
come to the third phase, with Mr. Andrew Sharp as the helmsman, and a right goods 
one he is. I urge all who are interested in this Pacific story, and their name is legion, 
to read and re-read his book. No wonder it has been issued as a Pelican Book, after™ 
having been first published by the Polynesian Society, New Zealand. 


A. P. ELKIN. 
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